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FOR SUMMER DRIVING 
Ethyl Gasoline keeps motors 
cooler because combustion is 
controlled. In summer, as in 
other seasons, Ethyl fluid is 
mixed with base gasoline best 
suited to the season. It’s a 
premium fuel—and worth 
it every month of the year. 
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More hands are pumping 


Eruyt GASOLINE 
than any other motor - fuel 





kK" RY fifth hand you see pumping gasoline is 
at an Ethyl pump. On the market only eight 
years, Ethyl Gasoline is now the biggest selling motor 
fuel in the country. 


For instance: On Route 42 between 
os Cincinnati and Cleveland a recent survey 
showed 589 Ethyl pumps, more than one- 

fifth of the total 2359. The next largest 

selling gasoline on this road had 211 pumps. 


Nothing could have brought this about in so short a 
time except the simple fact that Ethyl is more than 
gasoline. It is good gasoline p/us Ethyl fluid, the 
ingredient that controls combustion. 

Instead of exploding in sharp, irregular bursts 
(that cause power-waste, harmful “knock” and over- 
heating) Ethyl Gasoline delivers power to the pistons 
with smoothly increasing pressure. 

Millions of car owners, driving cars of every size, 
age and make, have found from experience that con- 
trolled combustion makes their cars run better. 

Try Ethyl in your car and see the improvement it 
makes. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 


EFTHYL GASOLINE 
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The active ingredient used in Ethyl 
fluid is lead, 
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QUICK, HEALTHFUL HEAT 


Home from the hospital! Anxious 
days behind them—a new life to 
guard and cherish. 


Mother and little newcomer will en- 
joy uniform, healthful heat through 
the damp, cold months ahead— 
thanks to a thoughtful husband who 
has provided the modern fuel, GAS. 
At a finger’s touch, gas goes to work 
—flooding the entire house with de- 
lightful warmth. Complete auto- 
matic control if desired. 


Gas assures immediate, effortless 


heating that simplifies housekeeping 
—for gas is delivered clean, burns 
clean. 


The economy of gas heating is just as 
impressive as its comfort and con- 
venience. Investigate. See the 
modern gas appliances at the show- 
rooms of your gas company or appli- 
ance dealer. 


If you wish, pay the modest cost in 
convenient installments. Prepare 
NOW for luxurious warmth this 
winter. 





Fuel 
qghe MOD if RADIO THRILLS 
Every Wednesday Morning 
at 10:50 o'clock 
CAL Mrs. Dixon's Diary 
_ pcONOME KFSD KGO KHQ 
fp cLEAN KFl KGW KOMO 
quick Tune in! 
; Pacific Coast Gas Association, 447 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calit. 
YOU'LL WANT THIS NEW, FREE BOOKLET “A Please send the new edition of “Easter HousexkeePinc.” 
Pages of recipes, menus, home-helps; articles on home- e DOG sn owes oueanandaaenucasaae ase eee 
furnishings; special children’s section . . . all these, 
and more, in the new Fall and Winter Edition, De Ne Me En 
Easier Housexeerinc. Yours upon request. Mail 
coupon now. ad er OI os essing ta isereg eee 
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A Timely Investment Letter 
to 


INVESTORS FROM IOWA 





i these chaotic times, investors 
of the nation are turning as never before to those strong time-tested 
investments—good Iowa county and municipal bonds. 


Former Iowans know the strength and security of these bonds, 
better than anyone else. Back of them is from five to fifty times their 
face value in good, taxable, lowa property. In the last year while 
other investments have shown wide fluctuations, lowa municipal 
bonds have actually increased in value. They are as sound as the 
tax system itself, they are tax exempt, and they afford a liberal yield 
with maximum security. 


If you have funds to invest, you can make no wiser or safer selec- 
tion today than Iowa municipal bonds. 


The Carleton D. Beh Company, specializing in Iowa municipal 
school and county issues for years, and serving many of the state’s 
largest banks and insurance companies, will gladly send. you latest 
list of such offerings, with prices and yields. Mail the coupon below, 
without obligation. 


| re aR SII 


CARLETON D. BEH COMPANY 


Liberty Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Carleton D. Beh Company, Use This Coupon 
Liberty Bldg., 
Des Moines, lowa. 

Send me without obligation your latest list of lowa county and 
municipal bond offerings, showing yields and prices available. 
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Native white heather 
, and fern rock garden 
in Mt. Baker Na- 
tional Forest. Photo 

by Bert Huntoon 


SUNSET GOLD 


EPTEMBER, synonymous with school in 

the minds of parents and children, is an 

excellent time for thinking seriously about 
one’s own attitude toward learning. 

We do not need a psychologist to tell us that 
the person who finds life interesting is the one 
who finds interest in learning about the new 
things and new ideas that pop up daily. 

Are you content, walking airs 1 a friend’s 
garden, to remark, “That’s a pretty flower,” 
without asking the name of it at once? Are you 
satisfied, driving along a western highway, to 
admire the gleaming white cone of a lone moun- 
tain without asking at the next gasoline station 
what is the name of the peak and how far away 
it may be? Aren’t you grateful for someone’s 
thoughtfulness in posting the names of rivers 
and creeks—dashing or dusty as the case may 
be—to satisfy your curiosity? 

I am thoroughly convinced that an inquiring 
mind, which is nothing more nor less than a 
healthy curiosity, is a highly important aid to 
full and happy living. 

Learning, naturally, is forced upon us whether 
we will or not as we go along through life. But 
one who reaches out eagerly for learning has a 
tremendous advantage over the one with a mind 
firmly closed against new ideas. 

Schooldays, as commencement orators are 
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fond of telling us, are merely the beginning 
of learning. Some of us humans, alas, are 
much like the birds in the old-time schoolbook 
story who took lessons in nest-building from 
the magpie. The impatient thrush, you recall, 
dashed off at the end of the first step in the les- 
son— that of making a smooth mud ball and hol- 
lowing it out—and has not yet progressed far 
beyond the mud stage in her building. The 
blackbird waited for the second step, the chaf- 
finch for the third, but each called her education 
finished at that stage, and there it remains to 
this day! Some human dwellings, I might re- 
mark, suggest all too strongly that their owners 
stopped learning about home decorating and the 
like the day they were married. Some human 
conversation discloses that the speakers have 
long since ceased to grow mentally. Haven't 
you met an occasional professional man or 
woman whose schooling could be dated by the 
ideas to which he still tenaciously clung? 


DONT be afraid of curiosity. It is the main- 
spring of youth, regardless of years. Let it 

drive you forward into unvisioned fields of 

thought andaction. Let it stir your sluggish mind 

so deep that never again will you 

be content merely to exist. Let Gua. 

it help you to live abundantly! 7-" * 
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A modern convenience 


for the kitchen. Just the paper 
towel the housewife has wan- 
ted for years. It is soft, strong, 
absorbent, saves on laundry 
bills and has uses galore in the 
home. 

Use Crinklet Towels to wipe 
skillets and pans; for drying 
hands; mopping up spilled 
liquids; handling hot utensils; 
removing grease from dough- 





CRINKLET TOWEL 
CABINET 


Made of high quality steel, easy to 


of order. Comes in several pleasing 
colors to harmonize with the kit- 
chen—holds a substantial quan- 
tity of towels. Price 85c. 


refill shere is nothing to "ah NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY | 


i 
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nuts, French fried potatoes and 
other foods and polishing win- 
dows and mirrors. Then they 
are handy as dainty wrappers 
for the children’s lunch, for 
napkins, for holding vegetable 
parings—in fact there are doz- 
ens and dozens of uses. 

Crinklets are dispensed one 
towel at a time from a modern 
colored cabinet which will 
brighten up your kitchen. 
Crinklet Towel package con- 
tains 40 pure white paper 
towels, size 10 x 10!4 inches. 
Price 10c. the package. 

For sale by grocery, hard- 
ware and department stores. 


Send 10c. in coin or stamps for sample 


package of Crinklets. 


Manufactured by 


Division of Crown Zellerbach Corporation 


343 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


1931] . 







































ARDENS 


by 
CrisTEL HAsTINGs 


Some remember mountains and some recall the sea 
When Summer blends with Autumn in leafy minstrelsy— 
But in my heart a garden, like a page of Spring, 

Blots out seas and mountains, with me remembering 


How a silver pool reflected poplar trees 

Between low pads of lilies like boats before a breeze! 
Each year I visit gardens more lovely than before, 

With memory taking little slips to plant around my door. 
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In the Butchart 








gardens near Vic- 
toria — one of the m 
most popular attrac- al 
tions in all the north- gt 
west country sY 
w 
p! 
st 
BA 
de 
in 
te 
Ah, never seas nor mountains can equal the rare things A 
A garden has to offer through the fragrant Springs! : f 
One day I saw a garden of moss and ferns and rocks— 
And now I have one started, in a window-box. . 
I like to think of willows, slim and green and cool, fr 
Shedding gentle tears into a quiet pool. | Me 
Wistaria and roses—lily ponds and trees— . 
One may have reminders of joyous days in these! < 
al 
Ever the sea is changeless—mountains, too, the same. wn 
Only gardens differ, like a magic game. be 
And so I seek out gardens, taking memory slips bd 
To grow and bloom forever, reminders of my trips! 
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HIS month in 

our Pacific 
Coasting we rediscov- 
ered the Southwest— 
a corner of SUNSET 
Land which we never 
tire of exploring. A 
few of the experiences 
new to us on this trip 
were counting the fly- 
ing fish from the deck 
of the H. F. Alexander; 
seeing the giant flame 
tree in bloom at Hotel 
del Coronado; swim- 
ming in the million dollar pool at 
Agua Caliente; eating hamburger de 
luxe in the Brown Derby on Wilshire 
Boulevard, and sailing home on the 
new Jroquois—the fine new boat 
which replaces the old Harvard. 


No, we weren’t seasick! In case we 
had been, we would have recalled the 
good advice given in a letter from one 
of our Sunset readers who has ridden 
many a rough sea. “My husband, a 
doctor, and I, a graduate nurse,” our 
good friend writes, “were the two 
worst sailors who ever started on a 
South Sea Island career. We spent 
ten years in the Pacific in everything 
from a liner to an old tub of a cargo 
boat. Gradually we worked out a 
system by which we would be happy 
when afloat. The rules are as follows: 
The day before sailing take a Seidlitz 
powder and lots of fruit juice. Half 
an hour before sailing take a five- 
grain capsule of chloretone with a 
small cup of strong, black coffee, then, 
when boarding the boat repeat the 
prescription. After the excitement of 
starting is over, lie down quietly in 
vour berth for an hour. Have the 
deck steward bring you the first meal 
in the open air. Omit soup, coffee, 
tea, and everything except dry food 
such as toast, cottage cheese, crackers. 
Avoid sweets. In twenty-four hours 
if you have avoided liquids and kept 
in the open air for much of the time, 
you are set for the trip. Keep away 
from the smoking room for the first 
48 hours. Avoid playing too much 
bridge—it is a strain on the eyes and 
often causes nausea.” Good advice 

all of this, and our contributor closes 
with, “I hope this will make some- 
body’s trip happier.” We know it will. 
| 

Wonders while riding on the train: 
“Wonder why folks who live in the 
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desert don’t build their houses with 
windows of amber glass—it would 
eliminate so much glare and strong 
light.” “Wonder why so many of the 
new highways are so ugly; the pio- 
neers had time to plant trees along 
the way but today everyone is too 
busy—wonder why that is, when the 
country is full of unemployment 
talk.”” “Wonder why more transpor- 
tation companies and travel bureaus 
don’t offer complete vacation tours 
which include transportation, meals, 
hotel accommodations, sight-seeing 
stages, etc. Everyone we know bases 
his vacation largely on what it is to 
cost and would like to know in ad- 
vance that the $91.35 or $167.89 
would include everything except the 
postal cards and an occasional 1 
cream cone.” 


Portland, Oregon, is one hospitable 
city. It welcomes visitors warmly, 
and makes all feel at home—not only 
human tourists but bird travelers as 
well. Out near Macleay Park in that 
city there is a twelve-acre meadow 
with running brooks, trees, vines, sun- 
shine, fat, juicy berries and fancy 
nest- building materials—all for the 
birds. This first bird sanctuary in the 
Northwest is less than five years old 
but thousands of bird tourists visit it 
every year, many nesting there per- 
manently. Anna Docking Lyons, a 
Portland writer, in telling us about 
the project said, ‘Long ago this bird 
sanctuary was homesteaded by the 
feathered folk. Now through the 
work of the Oregon Audubon Society 
it is legally theirs, and artistic signs 
warn the camper and trespasser to 
keep out. On the wing about their 
nest-building, the tiny owners spend 
no time in looking into the matter of 
title, nor are they disturbed over the 
mortgage. Their ancestors bought 
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that place for a song 
ages ago and regard- 
less of present price of 
land, it still is theirs.” 
Portland is an hospit- 
able city. It welcomes 
even the birds. Anda 
city with such a spirit 
of neighborliness is a 
mighty fine place to 
visit and to live! 


| 
The other day in 


reading about school 
activities in the West, we came upon 
an interesting bit of school gossip from 
down in Edom, Riverside County, 
California. Formerly out there on the 
Sunkist Trail children had to go 12 
miles to school—a distance to which 
the parents rightfully objected. But 
there was no school nearer, and so 
Edom decided to have a school of its 
own. The only building available was 
a deserted box car, but this was 
cleaned and painted by parents of 
some of the children, rude furniture 
built, and a teacher with a vision in- 
stalled. The teacher, Mrs. Della S. 
Lindley, realizing that “A barren soil 
is a good whet to the industry of a 
people,” worked out some activities 
there on the desert which are well 
worthy of recording in western school 
history. The desert itself was a sand 
table where geography was studied. 
Lack of books meant that the children 
wrote their own, which they did by 
collecting material for reference books 
on desert flowers, desert birds, and 
desert reptiles. Making pottery from 
clay, with a Mexican mother as as- 
sistant teacher in the art, formed the 
basis for much work in language, read- 
ing and spelling. All lessons were 
learned from living text books close 
at hand—lessons which won’t be for- 
gotten when sun-tanned youngsters 
leave this box car school at the edge 
of the desert. 




































































September in Sunset Land is a 
month of fiestas and general joy- 
making. We wish that we might 
attend every flower show, every Ad- 
mission Day picnic, every county 
fair, every apple show and every other 
form of community entertainment in 
every part of the West. 
Since we cannot do that, 
we will simply wish it X? GP 
each of you happy days! ° 








Shas Domingo, the end of 
our trail, is a handful of 
*dobe houses flung against 
brown hills. The mission 
has long ago disintegrated, 
only a few walls remaining 








Down Through Lower California 


ANY westerners are uneasy 

about taking a trip into the 
interesting land of our next door 
neighbor, Mexico. This uneasiness is 
usually on the grounds that they don’t 
speak the language, or they are afraid 
of being held up, or the roads are very 
poor or the water is bad. This short 
article suggests a solution to these 
problems and an itinerary fora six-day 
or longer trip. 

“Baja” California is the peninsular 
continuation of our own state, sep- 
arated from Mexico proper by the 
Gulf of California. It is rather more 
than seven hundred miles long and 
traversable from end to end by 
a passable auto road. This road 
is not a paved highway, but is no 
worse, in places considerably bet- 
ter, than many roads in our own 
Pacific Southwest. Itis constantly 
traveled so a breakdown en route 
would have no serious conse- 
quences. In fact for the first two 
hundred miles the traffic is much 
more than one would expect from 
the character of the country, and 
much of it is made up of Ameri- 
cans. 

Only in wet weather does driv- 
ing present difficulties. At that 
time it is best to sit down and 
wait until the road dries off a 
trifle before continuing, as the 


by 
J. E. Morhardt, Jr. 


Covina, California 


to that found in many parts of the 
Middle West and Idaho. Those who 
have driven, or tried to drive through 
Kansas after a bad rain will under- 
stand the injunction to wait. The 
road to Ensenada is open all the time. 
It is well graded and a thirty mile 
average can be maintained. 

As for bandits, do not be alarmed. 
Baja California is not overrun with 
them. The soldiery look much more 


fierce than their bandit cousins. The 
whole race seems good natured, simple 
and helpful. Away from the towns 
there is usually no one in evidence for 
miles at a time. 

As for language difficulties, the 
coast is commercialized as far as Ham- 
iltons Ranch and American speech as 
well as American money is current. 
The water is abundant in the winter 
time as far as the Desert of Vescaino, 
far below Hamiltons, and is in general 
of good quality. To be absolutely 
safe, we carried some eight gallons for 
drinking purposes, and returned with 
half that amount in spite of several 

dry camps. 
The cost of gas increases rapidly 











country is a red clay comparable 
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after leaving Ensenada where we 
paid thirty-five cents a gallon. At 
Hamiltons we paid sixty. For the 
person who wishes hotel accom- 
modations, excellent ones are to 
be found the first night at Agua 
Caliente, the second night at En- 
senada, and the third night at 
Hamiltons Ranch. We chose to 
camp. 

Starting from Pasadena we took 
the coast highway to San Diego, 
marveling anew at the lovely 
drive along the ocean. Early af- 
ternoon found us crossing the line 
into Baja California where, as the 
present governor is lenient toward 











tourists, no permit was necessary. 
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As we were camping out and doing 
our own cooking we chose to leave 
Tijuana as soon as possible, be- 
wailing the fact that we couldn’t 
camp on the lovely green Agua 
Caliente golf course. 

Someone suggested Tahiti beach 
as an acceptable spot and after 
some trouble we found the road lead- 
ing to it, some ten miles down the 
Tiyuana-Ensenada highway. This side 
road may be recognized by a large 
sign at the left going down. This sign 
has been painted out but the road 
remains, easily traversable and quite 
lovely. 


ROM that point a ten-mile drive 

over rolling hills brought us to 
the coast and the remains of a beach 
colony at Tahiti. Nothing is left of it 
now but a large pavilion and a Mexi- 
can caretaker who furnished us with 
wood in the form of subdivision signs. 
Ve cheerfully burned Gonzalos Ave., 
Via Los Picos, This Way to The 
Beach, and many others. At this 
point the beach is accessible though 
it is some 60 feet below the cliffs that 
line the coast. The scenery is lovely 
—blue ocean with the Coronado 
islands in the near distance. We 
camped on a little promontory and 
arose with the sun, having experi- 
enced the usual first night difficulty 
in sleeping. Soon we were again on 
our way. 












P lenty of places to camp! 
This was one of them where we 
watched the sun go down and 
the moon come over the hills. 


® 


A. Hamiltons Ranch where 
tourists find good accommoda- 
tions and visit with swarthy, 
yet friendly, chaps like these 
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And a Good Time 
Was Had by All! 


Leaving Tahiti we retraced the ten 
miles to the main road and went on 
toward Ensenada. This drive is 
charming, the long vista of ocean and 
the thousands of century plants com- 
pensating amply for the few bad spots 
the road offers. We were agreeably 
surprised to note that the country is 
not the arid desert described to us, 
being in fact quite as green as South- 
ern California. This is true of many 
hundred miles of the journey to 
La Paz. 

At last, after traversing some 
stretc hes of mountainous country, we 
arrived at La Bahia de los Todos 
Santos, in one corner of which nestles 
Ensenada. A large boat anchored 
close to shore was discharging cargo 
into small lighters as there 1s no satis- 
factory wharf, and we watched one 
of them land through the surf, thor- 
oughly wetting cargo and oarsmen. 
The harbor shelters many fishing 
craft, and the orange nets spread out 
to dry remind one of Italy. 

A little way down the coast stands 
the new hotel and casino, a large 
white building not yet completed. It 

caters principally to American 
trade as do theother nineteen 

hotels in the town, and 

one’ may pay as much 
or ‘as little for lodg- 
ing as desired. 

There are no good 

meals served out- 
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side the new hotel, though some of 
the smaller hotels boast a reason- 
ably fair cuisine. . 
The town is picturesque enough; 
the main street full of chuck holes 
and the sun beating down on the 
blue bay in front. Its most re- 
markable feature for us was the 
jail, a large pink stucco building look- 
ing for all the world as if someone had 
lifted it bodily out of a musical 
comedy. Seventeen generals were in 
view, two sentries were to be seen 
pacing solemnly up and down in front 
of it, Mexican women running in and 
out of the patio with baskets of wash 
on their heads and trays of tortillas 
under their arms, large signs forbid- 
ding photography and loitering, and 
a few sleeping figures in one of the 
gingerbread turrets. A little village 
in itself, and a lazy one. 


OWN the street we watched 

train of burros bringing in wood 
from the mountains, and a flock of 
geese calmly claiming a mud hole in 
the middle of the main thoroughfare. 
Somnolence everywhere, very sugges- 
tive of indefinite siesta. 

There is no splendor, no real beauty 
in these towns. There is atmosphere 
to be sure, but it is tempered with too 
much poverty. So, after a few hours 
we started out along the rather poor 
road leading to Hamiltons and points 
south. No trouble getting out of 
these towns—there is only one road. 
We set as a tentative destination 
Santo Tomas. For the first ten miles 
the road is a hundred yards wide, and 
it is a case of paying your money and 
taking your choice, avoiding as many 
of the mud holes and bumps as pos- 
sible. This road becomes very dusty 
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in the summer. Later, vou pay 
your money and have no choice. 
After leaving the plain we wound 
up through a canyon filled with 
oaks, passing little Mexican ranch- 
itas occasionally, one in particular 
claiming our attention because of 
its cleanliness in that land of dirt. 
The owner turned out to be a 
Japanese. Then the road crossed 
into another valley and up past 
the La Grulla gun club where we 
gradually climbed out of the oak 
country and up the flank of a 
mountain over a well graded road. 
After a sharp descent we came 
into Santo Tomas as the sun be- 
gan to play hide and seek with 
the hills. Here lies the only vine- 

yard we saw. The winery, a 
lovely old hacienda, is set oft 
among its fields in a cluster of 
ancient eucalypti. We did not stop 
at the time, but went on through the 
little village of Santo Tomas out into 
the long sage valley beyond, where 
we camped a little off the trail behind 
a large rock. 

Now we began to realize the true 
beauty of this quiet land. No tele- 
graph poles, no dirty papers or tin 
cans, no tourists, no filling stations 
and no signs; only the lovely evening 
hush over the mesquite, with the little 
town in the distance. 


ORNING found us loath to rise 

as the entire landscape was cov- 
ered with a mantle of hoar frost. 
After the sun’s appearance, however, 
the business became easier and we in- 
dulged in grapefruit and other out-of- 
place delicacies. Then out of the 
valley over the Eagle grade, a sharp 
pitch and an interminable stretch of 
eroded moraine, where the road drops 
off into gullies every hundred yards. 
Leaving this in time, we drove down 
the canyon of the Santa Ana river 
which boasts a little stream all year. 
Here we passed many peons jogging 





For miles the almost deserted road skirts an ocean 
which specializes in sunsets and moonbeams 


along placidly on their little burros. 
They invariably climbed far up the 
bank to let us pass, not risking the 
temperaments of their steeds. 

Here the little ranchos sleep in the 
soft shade and all the landscape is 
permeated with content. A little 
farther on San Vincente lies, near the 
ruins of the old mission, now but a 
few walls in the river bed. San Vin- 
cente consists of a few little houses 
and one large hog penned in by the 
road under a cottonwood tree. Just 
past the town is a salt lake which is 
quite impassable in wet weather. The 
old road, practically non-existent, has 
been replaced with a dirt causeway. 
From there, many miles down a long 
mesa bring one to the head of another 
canyon and a waterhole surrounded 
by trees and cattle. Then down the 
canyon through a dry streambed and 
out at Johnsons Ranch. This ranch 
is falling to pieces gradually. It sits 
on a little hill facing the ocean a few 
miles distant. Nothing can be pur- 
chased there and the Indian plowing 
the field is the ultimate in unconcern. 

From here to Hamiltons, about 


forty miles, the road follows the 
coastal plain, for the most part 
along the ocean. Thousands of 
century plants line the road and 
the scenery is desolate and very 
beautiful, the seacoast reminding 
one at times of La Jolla. There 
is no one living along this stretch. 


The road goes across several salt 


marshes at river mouths and, if 
the bottom were not solid, might 
cause any driver some concern. 
No one ever gets stuck, however, 
nor did we. 

Finally arriving at Hamiltons 
we decided to forego the pleasure 
of the charming little rooms they 
have to offer and camp out by the 
beach below. This we did, re- 
treating several miles, however, 
because of the mosquitoes which 
inhabit the lagoon there. 

Hamiltons is slightly commercial- 
ized. Many tourists stay there to 
hunt, fish and rest. Its accommoda- 
tions are excellent and its meals 
served “a Ja famille’ are very good 
as they have a variety of wild life at 
hand. The natural advantages of the 
place make it an ideal place to rest. 
It is part and parcel of the “Land of 
poco tiempo.” 


sion and town of San Domingo. 

‘his place is semi-tropic in character 
with ripe bananas growing in pro- 
fusion around the little adobe houses. 
The mission has long ago disinte- 
grated, only a few walls now remain- 
ing. The cemetery is the only part 
still fairly intact. 

On the trip back we stopped at 
Johnsons beach for the night where 
we had a ten-mile beach to ourselves. 

The rest of the trip was a counter- 
part of the drive down; six days elaps- 
ing for the entire journey. The coun- 
try is most interesting, the atmo- 
sphere different and the climate ideal. 
Try it—but not in the rain! 


J sin up the valley lie the old mis- 


Our camera could have recorded miles of scenes like these—sand dunes punctuated with occasional water holes 
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We Built Our House 
On the Shore of Lake Washington 


And It’s Built to Last! 
Says 
The Builder, Alfred Renfro 


T makes no difference what 

you have done, where you 
have been, and what you have 
seen, you have missed the most 
marvelous kick which this life 
offers, if you have not built a 
house! By a house, I mean a 
shack, shanty, cottage, bunga- 
low, cabin, villa, mansion, palace or 
castle that you are going to live in. 
They are all the same, if you have 
planned it—they are all castles. 

It seems to me, however, that many 
lose the very finest quality of this 
home building by transferring it to 
others. It is all right to have an archi- 
tect, builder and workmen, they come 
in quite handy, but do not leave 
everything to them; if you do, it will 
not be your house, ‘and there will be 
no kick, except in another sense of 
the word. When I built I had an 
architect, carpenter, mason, plumber 
and roofer, with all their assistants 
and helpers, but I did not let them 
rob me of any of the thrills. 

One beauty of the house kick, it 
begins at the very first conception of 
the idea, and holds up right on through 
until the linoleum is laid and the cur- 
tains hung—and in most cases, it 
doesn’t even stop there. Mine began 
while we still lived in a rented apart- 
ment. I was a fit victim and was 
bitten hard. I had never been vacci- 
nated against such an attack, and 


[suNS 


it took deeply. It is decidedly con- 
tagious and my wife also contracted 
the dreadful malady. 

There was no use sending for a doc- 
tor; serious as it was, he could do us no 
good. We were hopelessly beyond all 
hope; so we got out the drawing board 
and T-square and let this home build- 
ing disease run its course. 


N the east shore of Lake Wash- 

ington, across from Seattle, lies 
a tract of forest land. Its beauty and 
primitiveness appealed to us. We 
secured an option on it, then inter- 
ested some kindred souls in our ven- 
ture. Roads were opened up, follow- 
ing the contour of the land and 
avoiding cutting the fine trees. A 
wharf was built and a water system 
installed. 

We picked a lot with a south and 
west exposure just above the wharf 
where the steamers landed and even 
before the purchase price was paid 
and the water plant put in, I began 
constructing the house. Only those 
trees were removed that actually 
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stood in the way of the founda- 

tion. There was plenty of time 

to consider the others. It would 

be easier to cut them down later 

than to replant them. The lum- 

er was ordered from a mill on 

the lake shore and transported 

by scow to the beach in front of 

the lot where it was packed up by 

hand and put in place. All other ma- 

terial, such as brick, were brought 
the same way. 

There was a great deal of designing, 
“try outs” and changes before we 
began to build, to make the house fit 
the land as well as fit us. I wanted a 
house, not a paper-lined or plastered 
shell. I wanted a house made of tim- 
It must be rough appearing 
material to fit the location, but the 
lumber itself must be the very best. 
Clear fir, strong, straight grain, was 
chosen for the outside timbers, and 
soft, satin finishing cedar for the 
inside. 

The usual foundation was put in, 
except, perhaps, stronger; then the 
customary studding. One by twelve 
fir boards were to be the siding. They 
were surfaced on one side and edges 
for uniformity in size and put on 
vertically with unplaned side out. 
To allow for shrinkage, the boards 
were fastened in place with one nail 
in their center at bottom and top and 
allowed to season for one year before 
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nailing down completely and putting 
on batten. There were no splits. 

Heavy insulating paper was put on 
the inside of the outer wall, and later 
a good grade of building paper was 
stretched over the studding inside 
before adding the inside wall. This 
left a four-inch dead-air space be- 
tween the walls and gave us a warm 
house for the winter. 

Besides comfort, we wanted stabil- 
ity. We had lived in enough flimsy 
houses. The outside timber construc- 
tion was of six by eights and larger 
with no splices. The belt courses 
around house at base and above and 
below windows were clear pieces over 
forty feet long, mortised together at 
corners similar to a log cabin or block 
house. 


"THE porch pillars were fourteen 
by fourteen inch solid fir and the 
railing made of three by eight mate- 
rial, step-railing four by ten. These 
railings can be sat on with perfect 
assurance. They have not broken yet. 

The six by eight timbers on reach- 
ing a corner of the house at porch 
were continued and mortised through 
large porch pillars. This gives strength 
and cuts down the seeming height of 
the pillars. ; 

Ship spikes were used for fastening 
instead of small nails, one spike 
doing the work of a handful. No 
attempt was made to hide them, their 
heads were left to show frankly. A 
seat was built on the porch facing 
the lake. It was made of four-inch 
lumber, the seat being mortised and 
tenoned through the end _ pieces. 
Strong wedges hold it in place. Long 
bolts extend through the ends of the 
seat to wall holding them in position. 
A similar seat is in the living room 
facing the fireplace. The seats are 
back to back, the porch wall sep- 
arating them. 

The inside of the house was lined 
with cedar, tongued and grooved 
on the ceiling and on some of the 
walls, but in wide panels in the 
living room. The cedar was left 
natural except in the kitchen, bath, 
and pantry, where it was enameled 
with ship paint giving a waterproot 
finish which could be scrubbed in 
ship fashion. 

The living room received a great 
deal of attention. It is fourteen 
feet wide by thirty-one feet long, 
facing on the lake. A large window 
was placed on this side so we could 
have an unobstructed view of the 


HE window seat is just in front 
of the fireplace. A view of the 
lake can be had from it while enjoying 
the cheer of glowing logs. It is a fine 
place, too, to snooze on winter evenings 
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HE center of the house is the fire- 
place. Here it is with the hand- 
hewn table in the corner—the table on 
which we serve waffles and wild honey 


water and mountains. A seat 

was made below and around the 
window which was also in front 

of the fireplace. The seat is 30 
inches wide and 13 feet long, 
made of 3-inch fir, mortised, ten- 
oned and key wedged. No cross 
pieces were used, as they always 

hold boards apart when boards 
shrink and leave cracks between. 

To obviate this, long bolts were 

run through the ends of the seats 

and fastened into the walls, and 

as the boards shrank the bolts 
were tightened up. This seat 

has always been an important 
part of the living room. It is di- 
rectly in front of the fireplace 

and almost everyone coming into 

the house takes this seat in pref- 
erence toa chair. A view of the 

lake is had while enjoying the 
cheer of the hearth. Small mat- 
tresses were made for it and 
dozens of pillows. Two persons 

can sleep on it tandem, which has 
often been done during week-end af- 
fairs or on cold nights when snoozing 
in front of the open fireplace felt cozy 
and comfy. 


E had often said that we were 

going to have a fireplace first, 
then build the house around it. This 
was just about the way it was done. 
The big chimney is set right in the 
middle of the house and radiates 
warmth in every direction. A wet 
coat hung in the closet at the back 
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of the fireplace is soon dry. Cold, 
damp shoes put on the closet shelt 
in the evening are warm and com- 
fortable the next morning. The flour- 
bins are located near the chimney and 
are never damp and musty. 

First we located an old mason who 
had a reputation for building fire- 
places. We had sat in front of some 
he had made and had a deep respect 
for his craftsmanship. His name was 
Farrar. I had a lot of trouble getting 
him. Like all true artists, monetary 
reward did not entirely influence him, 
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ND it’s our fireplace! We de- 
signed it, selected the bricks for 
it, rescued its mantel from the lake 


and dabbed on the last bit of mortar 
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but I appealed to his esthetic side and 

finally induced him to come. We put 
up a tent for him near the house and 
one of the helpers and myself, who 
lived in another tent, waited on him 
as though he were the great prima 


donna Geraldine, herself. 

We had chosen rough clinker brick 
for the fireplace and Mr. Farrar told 
us they could not be laid if they were 
wet. It was raining at the time; so we 
put up the kitchen chimney first which 
was of smooth red brick, and lay bet- 
ter when they are moist. We used 
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black mortar and left wide joints. 
This chimney stands out boldly 
against the old ivory and apple- 
green finish of the kitchen wood 
work. It would be criminal to 
cover it up as is usually done. 

We now hooked up the big 
range and covered its top with 
clinker brick. Steam was soon 
pouring from them and I began 
to pack in hot, dry bricks to the 
old mason. He chuckled approv- 
ingly and polished his trowel. 

I had made a sketch of the fire- 
place and now we began; Mr. 
Farrar furnishing the technical 
skill and I furnishing the im- 
practical artistic part, and the 
hot bricks. The dryer and 
warmer they were, the stronger 
the job would be, he said. I 

wanted it strong and only let 
up on the heat when he began 
to drop the bricks and yell hot- 
ter words at me! 

The back of the fireplace must 
slope forward to throw out the heat, he 
explained, while the sides must be set 
at a certain angle to reflect the heat 
to each end of the long living room. 
The throat must bear a certain rela- 
tion to the opening, as well as to the 
diameter of the flue. 


WHERE art and practicability 
clashed, we compromised, and 
usually in favor of the latter. 

A “switch-back” was put in be- 
tween the throat and the flue so that 


Wee 
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the wind, in blowing down the chim- 
ney, would whirl back up the flue 
instead of blowing out into the room. 
The inside of the fireplace was madé 
of English fire brick, which do not 
burn out nor crack. Certain clinker 
bricks which I had picked out for 
their unusual shape or rich coloring 
were worked into the job as a painter 
would blend his colors. An old cedar 
shingle bolt which had been drifting 
around the lake for years, floated up 
on our beach. I pulled it clear of the 
water and after it had dried out, I 
hewed it down by hand for our mantel 
shelf. It was so thoroughly seasoned 
by the action of the water, as well as 
time, that the hottest fires have not 
even checked it. 


LL finished, the old artist stepped 
back and carefully wiped his 
trowel. His keen eyes ran over his 
handiwork critically. Then the deep 
lines around them began to soften 
and he chuckled approvingly: “By 
golly! She looks like a Dutch battle- 
ship!” 

A workshop was fitted up in the 
basement; doors and drawers were 
made there for the kitchen and pan- 
try. It was here that I came into my 
own and gave the lady of the house 
concrete demonstrations of my crafts- 
manship. Latches and drawpulls 
were also hammered out of copper to 
go with the cabinet work. Alaska 
cedar, a close grain, yellow wood of 
aromatic qualities, was used for the 
linen drawers. It was used also for 
the better doors, such as that on the 
china cabinet. 

Tables and benches were made of 
this splendid wood as well as chests. 
The work shop is still turning out 
furniture; the latest being a “library” 

table for the living room. It is used 
for serving hot waffles and wild 
honey, before the fireplace. Two 
benches to match are in the course 
of construction now. 

Through all our building we held 
to our plan of using real lumber 
and putting it together well. There 
is nothing to come unglued or fall 
apart. Our furniture can be leaned 
against, sat on, stood on, and one 
feels that it is not going to break or 
be marred. Simplicity has been 
the key-note, and all the work is 
open and direct. 

We believe this frank construc- 
tion has had a wholesome effect 
upon the children. Be that as it 
may, it is a mighty good home to 
live in. 


THe front ane faces the water 
and from the long seat we look 
across the lake to the Olympics. The 
seat corresponds to the one in the 
living room shown directly opposite 
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by 
Sydney B. Mitchel] 


Sunset Garden Consultant 


KNOW of no flower which is 

looked upon with such different 
eyes as the modern dahlia. In some 
it has a capacity to arouse unlimited 
enthusiasm, so that we have dahlia 
specialists, not merely professional 
but also amateur growers, who really 
have little actual interest in any other 
flower, men, or rarely women, whose 
garden lives center about growing the 
biggest, boldest dahlias they can. 
Their gardens are a blaze in dahlia 
time and ashes for the remainder of 
our long garden year, but they prefer 
this to any diffusion of their interests 
in what seems to them a thousand 
little piddling plants or weeds in the 
rock garden or flower border. There 
is another class, the “species men” 
particularly, who dislike the big 
dahlias so much that not only will 
they never grow them but they hardly 
consider them as flowers, and rate the 
exclusive dahlia specialist as merely a 
cabbage grower who has turned to 
what they think its floral counterpart. 
For the first group I am not qualified 
to write, while for the second it would 
be futile, because they would never 
read about dahlias. 

There are, however, a lot of middle- 
of-the-road gardeners who recognize 
in the dahlia an easily grown plant 
which gives gaiety in their general 
gardens from July to frost, and fur- 
nishes lots of cut flowers. They recog- 
nize that the old, round, hard show 
dahlia of the past, a formal Victorian 
if ever there was one, has been super- 
seded by flowers of decorative, often 
informal character, in a lovely series 
of colors, and that the range of variety 
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is now such that one 
might say there is 
almost a dahlia 
for any taste, 
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pompoms 
and dwarf 
singles for some, 
the huge decorative 
for him whose slogan is 
“The bigger the better.” 
It is for this general gardener 
that these notes on culture, vari- 
eties and use have been written. 


CLIMATE often gets too little con- 
sideration in determining what 
we shall grow. Dahlias unquestion- 
ably like cool summers and revel in 
the fogs on the coast, but wherever 
one looks into gardens, however un- 
kept, on the Pacific littoral one is 
likely to find happy dahlias. Dahlias 
have also decided preferences in the 
matter of soil, showing plainly that 
a sandy one well enriched is more to 
their liking than a heavy adobe soil. 
You can’t do anything about the 
climate, but if your soil is heavy it 
can be lightened by the incorporation 
in it of any vegetable matter, manure, 
peat, rotted weeds or such minerals as 
sand and coal ashes. 

The sordid details of culture must 
claim our attention if we want dah- 
lias. First of all, in coastal climates 
pick a sunny place for them, but if 
inland where it is hot, half shade may 
be preferable. Any good garden soil 
will grow dahlias, but if the soil is 
poor and the location of the bed can 
be picked a few months before plant- 
ing, a good dressing of barnyard ma- 
nure dug in will help their growth. 
In any case the ground should be 
made friable by deep digging. The 
time of planting the tubers varies 
with climate and when flowers are 
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wanted at their best, but any time 
from April to June will usually give 
good results. ; 
Dealers as a rule fill orders with 
single tubers each of which has a bud 
or eye in the rough head by which it 
was once attached to the clump. 
Without such an eye or growing point 
the tuber is quite worthless. I didn’t 
know this when I bought my first 
tubers—most of them eyeless 
—from an aged sinner who 
was arrested shortly af- 
ter for stealing a 
dahlia he cov- 
eted from a 
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know no greater 
crime. If you have 
been given a clump of 
tubers in the fall, wait until 
the buds begin to show before 
dividing it, and then, with a sharp 
knife or a small saw, divide the tubers 
so that as many as possible get eyes in 
their heads. For each hole, two be or 
more apart, dig the soil to the depth 
of twelve inches soas to havea nice free 
root run for the dahlia, but put back 
half the soil before planting the tuber 
on its side with the eye pointing up. 
Most growers put only three or four 
inches of soil over them at this stage 
and fill in later. Do not attempt to 
fertilize at this time; manure should 
be well under the tuber long before it 
is planted. It is well to show by a_ | 
stick or the permanent stake the loca- 
tion of the bud or eye, so as to avoid 
damage to the tuber in staking later, 
when its location cannot be told. 
Water occasionally and cultivate 
afterwards, but wait until the buds 
appear to apply the plant food which 
is necessary for fine bloom. Thorough 
weekly watering by the trench or 
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basin method and shallow cultivation 
are all the later care they ask, though 
if show flowers are wanted only a 


y time 
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s with | single bud should be left at the end 
abud | of each stem. After the flowering is 
hich it [| | over and the stems have shrivelled 
lump. | up, the clumps of tubers may be 
r point lifted, before heavy frosts in cold 
didn’t climates and wet soils, but in well- 
y first drained gardens in the sections of 
yeless California where frosts are light they 
t who may be left in the ground until early 
tly af- March, which saves a long period of 
ing a storage indoors. 

Cov- With novelties, where one wants a 
om a number of plants the first year, start 
igh- the tuber in shallow soil in a box 
bor’s under glass or in the greenhouse, and 

make cuttings of the growth which 





will root readily in sand if removed 
just below a joint. In Europe these 
rooted cuttings are often sold in place 
of tubers; planted out, they give quite 
satisfactory flowering results the 
same season, and form a tuber 
which can be lifted in fall. 

All new varieties of 
dahlias were origi- 
nally raised from 

seed, and, as 
plants 
will 
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uds | parents. It is such an exciting game 

hich to watch seedlings first flower that 

ugh anyone with lots of room or with little 
or money should try it. They are as easy 
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The seven common 


types of dahlias 


to grow as any half hardy annual. 

Sow seed half an inch deep in boxes 
of good soil, which should be kept 
watered well before and after germi- 
nation, varying in time from a week 
to a month. When danger of frost 
is over and the plants are four or five 
inches high, plant them out at least 
eighteen inches apart in the garden 
where they are to flower. As they 
form tubers by fall, any especially 
fine flower can thus be saved and per- 
petuated, while the poor ones may be 


discarded. 


ODERN dahlias vary soin form, 

size, shape and arrangement of 
petals that it has been found desirable 
to group those of similar form into 
classes. Undoubtedly on the Pacific 
coast the most popular type is the 
Decorative, with large flowers, double 
and generally full to the center, a flat 
rather than a ball-shaped bloom, with 
its rather informally arranged petals 
broad and flat rather than pointed or 
curled. The Cactus type is also a fully 
double flower, the petals of which are 
narrowed and rolled or twisted, giv- 
ing a somewhat spidery effect. 

They are more beautiful as 
individuals than grow- 
ing in the garden, as 
the true type con- 
tains a good 

many va- 
rieties 


with 
weak stems 
or inclined to 
flower chiefly 
among the leaves. 
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DAHREFTA GROWING 


More popular in America is the 
Hybrid Cactus group, which comes 
between the Decorative and the true 
Cactus, as it has much of the size and 
strength of the former with broad 
petals recurved or twisted and in- 
formally arranged, but not thin or 
threadlike in effect. The Peony- 
flowered dahlias are really only semi- 
double, with two or three rows of 
broad flat petals around an open 
center. The Show dahlia is the very 
double, round flower of highly formal 
arrangement, each petal quilled, which 
our grandmothers grew before the 
other types existed. This ball shape 
is no longer very much liked in a large 
flower, but is preferred in very small 
ones which have been grouped into a 
class of Pompom dahlias, miniature 
counterparts of the Show dahlia in 
form, but better garden flowers and 
particularly desirable for cutting for 
table decoration. Last come the 
Singles, which vary greatly in size 
and growth, from the eighteen-inch 
breeders of the Coltness type, so popu- 
lar in England, to tall rangy varieties 
more suitable for the back of the 
border. Singles are especially easy to 
raise from seed. 


NY selection of varieties must be 
purely personal. A half dozen 
Decoratives of low or moderate price 
which I like are Jersey’s Beauty, rose 
pink; Kitty Dunlap, an American 
Beauty rose; Champagne, orange buff 
of a shade we are asked to forget since 
prohibition; Eleanor Martin, mul- 
berry and gold; Dr. Tevis, salmon 
rose and gold; and Sydney B. Mit- 
chell, a fine velvety amaranth red, 
which its misguided originator chose 
to call after me, but which survived 
with even that handicap. Six Pom- 
poms of diverse colors which look 
well ina bowl together are Amber 
Queen, Gertrude (red), Glow 
(coral), Little Beeswing 
(yellow tipped red), Lo- 
lita (red yellow), 
and Taka’s 
Purple. 
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arden Architecture 


Plans and Sketches 


ESTERN gardens are outdoor 
living rooms and living rooms 
—outdoors or in—must have furni- 
ture. That is why in Sunset Maga- 
zine, we present so many ideas and 
suggestions for building structures 
which will make our western gardens 
more useful and more enjoyable the 
year around. Garden furniture, which 
includes fences, gates, outdoor fire- 
places, garden seats, tables, lily pools, 
fountains and the like plays a definite 
part in the beautification of any gar- 
dened home and well deserves our 
attention. While it is necessary to 
have blueprints and complete specifi- 
cations for the more elaborate and 
complicated designs, there are many 
simple pieces which can be made by 
the handy man at home who needs 
only ideas, tools and a few materials. 
The seat pictured at top of page 
is a simple one made of two-inch lum- 
ber, and can easily be built by an 
amateur. The unique feature about 
this design is the arbor in the rear, 
which, when covered with vines, 
makes a delightful ornament to any 
garden. Seat and arbor are sep- 
arate but the arbor gives the ap- 
pearance of forming the back to 
the seat. This garden ensemble 
should, to be most effective, be 
placed at the end of the path or at 
some other terminal point in the 
garden. 
Sketch No. 2 presents an idea 
for an old-fashioned well, typical 
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of pioneer days. The well is, of course, 
merely ornamental but if desired 
might be used for a tiny water garden. 
The wall and base of the well are of 
native rock or brick built around the 
6x6 posts which support the wooden 
well-head piece. The old bucket, 
(oaken or otherwise), pulley, and rope 
add the realism. 

In building any ornamental or use- 
ful piece of garden equipment, the 
home gardener should bear in mind 
that simplicity and_ suitability 
must be carefully considered. The 
two designs shown here are most 
effective when used in the informal 
garden and in nocase should domi- 
nate the grounds. 

Along with simplicity and suit- 
ability of design, workmanship 
plays an important part in the 

building of garden furniture and 
architectural accessories. For the 
amateur to proceed without good 
tools and detailed sketches is likely 
to result in flimsy structures. Unless 
blueprints are to be used, the home 
builder should draw up his own pat- 
terns or plans before starting the 
work. Be sure, too, that the exact 
location is chosen even for the mov- 
able pieces. The beauty of certain 
designs depends almost entirely upon 
the surroundings. 

Mr. Garren, the architect who 
is responsible for these bits of gar- 
den artistry will be glad to answer 
further questions about them. Write 
to him in care of this magazine.-—The 


Garden Editor. 
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The Prize-Winning Contribution in the 
Recent Lath House Contest. This House 
Is Portable, Measures 8x8, Permits of 
Full Sun When Needed and Cost About 
Four Dollars, Exclusive of the Labor 
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Materials Required 
8 pieces 2”x2”x8’. 
16 pieces 1°x3"x8’. 
3 bundles of lath. 
12 lag screws 2”x34”. 
1 pair of 4” strap hinges for sloping top panel. 
1 pair of 2” butt hinges for door. 


Instructions 

Lay 2"x2” uprights on ground for end panel. Nail 
on cross pieces. 

Butt ends of laths to center of middle runner. 

Build other end—omitting runner above door. 

Stand end panels up. 

Bolt side runners to ends. 

Bolt top runners 2”x2"x8’ to top of 7’ uprights. 

Nail laths on sides and top panels. 

Tack runners for sloping top to end rafters. 

Nail on laths, draw tacknails. Take down panel. 

Nail cross bar of 1"x3” underside each end of panel 
3” from ends. 

Shelving 2’ wide on one side or both, 3’ from 


ground. 
Laths spaced 114” or 2”. 
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Where Hillside Homes Look' ! 










On This Page 
The 
Piedmont Home 


of 


Clarence Ingersoll 








HIS well-composed house nestles in a 

group of slender eucalypti, verily akin 
to its surroundings. Old common brick laid 
at random with wide mortar joints crops out 
informally from plaster surfaces; roof lines 
and those of the timbers pick up the swing 
of branches, while the tiles are loosely laid 
in harmony with the draping leafage. It is 
of interest to note that every detail, surface, 
and form, though irregular and unsymmet- 
rical, is in complete balance, and it is evident 
that owners, architect and craftsmen worked 
with sympathetic feeling for the desired result. 





N interior view into the Ingersoll home 
shows again a rare combining of western 
native materials. Concrete arches spanning 
the room support the purlins of the roof, for 
in sucha home construction and decoration are 
one and the same. Simplicity is the key-note. 
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A Portfolio 
of 
Building Ideas 
From Three 
Western Homes 















N Old-World corner in a Belvedere home 1s 
pictured above. Here one perceives an inter- 
esting ensemble of architectural motifs, original in 








S in a oe 
een their use and creating a setting for the sophisti- 
A laid cated furnishings and decorations, all of which are 
no ewe well chosen and most harmoniously combined. 
ps out 
f lines N the Vincent Wood house, San Jose (see photo- 
- swing graph at left), the 12x12 beams are adzed, the 
ly laid walls, stucco in undulating surface, the floors, dark 

It j stained oak. Mystery lurks behind the deep em- 

© 4s b $ ° a0 : 

f rasures of the walls, their depth-giving feeling of 
aint security providing an atmosphere of quiet repose. 
mmet- 
vident 
vorked 
result. 











HE residence of Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
Troxell of Berkeley. Mr. Yelland’s re- 
| markable talent for bringing out beauty in 
form and line is shown here in the swell of 
the arch, the line of the timbering, and the 
free use of stucco, wood, brick and clap-board. 
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Johnny Jones Makes a Sunset Lawn 


(Fourth in a Series of Western Garden Movies) 








Now that his new house is 
erected and the outside 
workers are off the job, 
Johnny Jones is ready to 
start the preparatory work 
on his lawn in earnest. 





During the excavation no 
under-soil was thrown out 
where the lawn was to be, 
but valuable top soil was 
saved and piled up at one 
side ready for later use. 











The first step of construc- 
tion he takes is to fork up 
the lawn area, rake it, break 
up earth clods and remove 
all rocks and debris not con- 
ducive to good grass growth. 








He next considers his under- 
soil, and finding it too stiff 
and poor adds necessary 
lacking elements in the form 
of a liberal amount of sand 
and well-rotted strawy manure. 

















Taking the house steps as 
the fixed point for his grade 
he sets up grade stakes strung 
with stout cord and with 
Junior’s help drags a flat board 
over the surface to level it. 


He has a home-made lawn 
roller (made according to direc- 
tions given in the Portland 
cement book) which he pulls 
lightly over the surface to 
compress the under-soil gently. 


top 2-inch layer of loam, using 
top soil saved from the ex- 
cavation, screened together 
with humus supplied in the 
form of good el manure. 


He rakes the seed bed finely, 
rolls it lightly a second time, 
allows it to weather so that 
weed seeds will germinate 
prior to seeding, and hoes 
out weeds as they spring up. 








— 








2 
Quality grass seed is import- 
ant. Jones buys his seed 


from the best store in town, 
knowing that they will give 
him the kind of mixture 
and the quantity he needs. 


Being ready to sow, he di- 
vides up the area, apportions 
seed, and broadcasts in two 
directions, lengthwise and 
crosswise at right angles in 
order to cover completely. 


After sowing, he carefully 
rakes in the seed with long 
light strokes so the tiny 
grass seed is well mixed with 
fine soil particles, and then 
lightly rolls it the third time. 


To complete his planting, he 
waters hemes. with light 
spray attached to his garden 
hose, being careful not to 
stand on newly seeded area, 
repeating this for several days. 
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When the grass is 3 inches 
high he mows it with a 
good five-blade mower, and 
thereafter weekly, being most 
careful that the mower does 
not drip oil on the lawn. 


To keep maturing lawn con- 
ditioned he always waters as 


needed, and feeds the soil 
regularly with dependable 
commercial plant food applied 
as directed on the package. 
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He keeps a lookout for stray 
weeds—eradicating the few 
that appear with a patent weed 
gun. Having used good seed 
and reliable commercial plant 
food there are few weeds. 
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This picture of his family 
gathered to admire his fine 
lawn is a dream come true 
and is a fitting and adequate 
reward for any effort Johnny 
Jones has expended upon it. 
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What Is New in 


Upholstery 


Fabrics 
for Western Homes 


Answered by 
Edgar Harrison Wileman 


VEN a casual glance at the upholstered furniture 

in any good furniture store today will convince 
you of two things. First, that more colorful fabrics are 
being used for furniture. coverings, and second, that a 
larger variety of materials is being employed. 

Our more colorful homes account for the first change. 
We have left the brown monotone scheme of the fumed 
oak days and are rapidly emerging from the taupe 
decade into an age of color. 

The second change is partially due to the public de- 
mand for a larger variety because they are more keenly 
conscious that certain textures are right in their rooms 
and that others are wrong. Mrs. Client is not content 
to let the salesman sell her anything he wishes for a room 
he has never seen; she makes an intelligent study of the 
matter and buys what she knows is correct. The prin- 
cipal reason, however, for this change is that suites or 
sets of matched upholstered pieces are not used today. 
The sofa and the various chairs are covered in an assort- 
ment of fabrics which are related by a harmony of tex- 
ture, color and design, yet may differ considerably as 
long as they conform to the unwritten laws governing 
the ensemble idea. 

Not so many years ago the seven-piece parlor suite was 
upholstered in red plush; later, the fumed oak living 
room set was covered in brown leather, then came the 
three-piece taupe mohair group, and now the separate 
unit with its diversity of fabrics. 


OHAIR is still used very largely because of its great 

durability. The fibre from which it is woven comes 
from the fleece of the Angora goat and has properties 
which permit it to shed dust, retain color and keep a 
lustre unlike any other material. Mohair may be ob- 
tained in all colors and in a variety of weaves. The best 
known is perhaps the pile fabric, used so much in Pullman 
coaches and automobiles. Then there is the friezé mohair, 
with cut and uncut pile. It is manufactured with or 
without design, and in one or more colors. In addition, 
there is a vast assortment of flat mohairs which have no 
nap or pile. These are used for draperies, also, as they 
range from rich, heavy damasks, through lovely colorful 
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PHOTO BY BARKER BROS. 


Glazed chintz is both becoming and appropriate for this 
wing chair to wear in an Early American living room 


prints down to gauzes as thin as a_ spider’s web. 

Tapestry should be mentioned next as it 1s very much 
the vogue today. It is an age-old fabric and has always 
been used for covering upholstered furniture. Some of 
the old tapestries are reproduced today and find accept- 
ance for the coverings of our modern furniture. 


APESTRY ranges in price from two or three dollars 

a yard for the machine-made variety to a hundred 
or more dollars a yard for the hand-made article. Its 
texture varies from very smooth, to a rough, coarse 
weave. It may be plain or figured, and consequently it 
is a very adaptable fabric; so much so, that it is used 
with nearly all period furniture styles and occupies a 
large place in the home of today. Hand-made tapestry 
should not be confused with needlework, or needlepoint 
tapestry as it is sometimes called. The former is actually 
woven by hand on a simple loom by inter-weaving the 
weft over and under the warp threads. The latter, how- 
ever, is a method of cross stitch on a canvas ground and 
is therefore fundamentally different. 

Needlepoint is also used for chair coverings, especially 
on certain French and English chairs; much of it is im- 
ported from Belgium where it is made very cheaply. 

Damask is another ancient fabric used by decorators 
throughout the centuries. Originally, damask was hand 
woven of silk, self colored and of a flat texture, but our 
modern and complicated machinery now turns out dam- 
asks made from any fiber, introducing many colors and 
variegated weaves. Sometimes it is difficult to know 
just how to classify some of the new so-called damasks; 
perhaps it is best just to call them novelty weaves. 
Rayon plays a large part in the manufacturing of damask. 
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Many of the first 
ones produced with 
this fiber had an un- 
pleasant metallic sheen, 
but this has now been 
corrected to a great ex- 
tent and damask of silk, 
cotton, wool and rayon, 
or a mixture of two or more 
of these, takes its place 
again in the home with a 
popularity never seen before. 
Some persons object to it be- 
cause it does not wear so well as 
mohair, but this is not important to 
everybody. Sometimes durability 
must be sacrificed to correctness of 
style and, much as we may like mo- 
hair, it would of course not be the 
right material to use on period pieces 
with light, delicate lines and colorings. 

Brocatelle has a wide acceptance as 
an upholstery fabric because of its 
harder surface and consequent dur- 
ability. Naturally, it is made in va- 
rious qualities, so that the cheaper 
cannot be as good as the more expen- 
sive, but one of its characteristics is 
an embossed effect produced by the 
use of linen threads, which in turn 
make the material wear exceptionally 
well even under hard usage. 


OST brocatelles are self colored 

although here again the machine 
makes new methods possible with a 
consequent variety of colors and treat- 
ments. The bold, rich, raised effect 
of this fabric permits it to be used on 
large, carved sofas and chairs and it 
is especially good for Italian and 
Spanish furniture. 

Brocades are fine silk materials 
woven in many colors and have al- 
ways been associated with costly fur- 
nishings. The lords and ladies of the 
courts of the English and French 
kings of the 18th Century dressed 
themselves in rich brocades and used 
this same material to cover their 


Any man would grav- 
itate to this comfort- 
able chair. Part of 
its charm lies in the 
design and texture of 
its tapestry covering 
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upholstered furniture. It is 
suitable then for use in this 
environment, and_ conse- 
quently is not seen on the 
less expensive pieces used in 
the average home. 

Silk velvets come into 
this same classification; 
they go with fine Oriental 
rugs and, when plain, con- 
trast pleasantly against the 
elaborate designs of the 
floor coverings, or if figured, 
harmonize with the silky 
sheen of plain Chinese 
carpets. 

Cheap velour is an 
imitation velvet and 
cannot be recom- 
mended as a durable 
chair covering. Some 
qualities are natu- 
rally much _ better 


Above, a self- 
tone design in 
mohair. Right, 
a bright Early 


American print 


than others, and where price, 
rather than durability, is the main 
consideration, velour is often chosen. 


OPULAR fabrics for English and 
Colonial homes are linens and 
chintzes. Both may be used as per- 
manent upholstery materials, but 
they are frequently made into slip 
covers and give to a room that de- 
lightful informality which is so char- 
acteristic of these styles. One objec- 
tion to their use as a permanent 
fabric is that those with light back- 
grounds soil very easily; if this deters 
you from using them in this manner, 
then the slip cover idea will interest 
you, for when the cover is soiled you 
may wash it or have it dry cleaned. 
Chintzes, cretonnes, warp prints 
and Toiles de Jouy are the preferred 
fabrics for bedrooms in the majority 
of homes, irrespective of style. They 
are used to cover large or small easy 
chairs, chaise-longues and ottomans. 
Plain chintz, glazed or semi-glazed, 
may be obtained in all colors, and it 
is also made in every conceivable 
design so that it may be used, to- 
gether with these other cottons, to 
agree with any particular scheme. 
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_ Many persons consider leather en- 
tirely passé as an upholstery fabric, 


but this is not true. Regular cowhide [ 


or Spanish leather may not be correct 
today for large living room pieces, but 
certain Spanish, Italian or old Eng- 
lish chairs may be absolutely true to 
type when covered with leather and 
finished all around with large headed 
iron or brass nails. Morocco leather, 
too, is used very much for fine club 
chairs. It is masculine and has qual- 
ities of durability and suppleness un- 
like any woven fabric. A fine Morocco 
leather chair is a good looking addi- 
tion to any library, and this same 
material is often used on Chippendale 
dining room chairs. 

Excellent imitation leathers are 
made today and may be used in a 
variety of ways. Fabrikoid is perhaps 
the best known leather cloth and is a 
commercial substitute of splendid 
quality. It is used on inexpensive 


Chintz upholstery on the 
love seat goes well with linen 
draperies and hooked carpet 
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dining room chairs, for card table tops 
and for office furniture in general. 

Other articles of similar make, 
sold under various names, have in- 
creased in popularity lately because 
of their use as smart coverings for 
metal, cane and all outdoor furniture. 
They are waterproof, come in all 
colors and are the accepted fabrics 
for garden or beach. 


HEN choosing a fabric for any 
upholstered piece of furniture, 

it is well to take into consideration its 
durability, its correctness of texture 
to harmonize with the other articles 
in your room, its suitability for the 
article it is to cover, and its design. 
Plain fabrics may be used on any 
style of furniture, and so may small 
all over patterns, but when it comes 
to stripes or designs it is necessary 
to pais ny as nearly as possible, the 
design on the material 
to the structural lines 
of the chairs. The 
more nearly the one 
follows the other, the 
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more correctly is the sofa or 
chair upholstered. Any of 
the upholstery materials 
mentioned as_ possibilities 
for the covering of new seat- 
ing furniture are, of course, 
equally satisfactory for the 
re-covering of good old 
pieces. It is most desirable 
that re-upholstering be well 
done, whether it be done by 
homemaker or craftsman. 
In doing over a chair or 
sofa, see first that it is in 
good condition underneath 
its covering, as it is 
a shame to waste 
good material and 
labor on an inferior 
piece of furniture. 


Emine 
woman's 


Two delightful 
patterns in the 
smart new mo- 
hairs, available 
in many colors 


CONVERSATION with a friend 

started me thinking, and I has- 
ten to pass the thought on before 
someone else has my friend’s experi- 
ence. Commenting on an unusually 
comfortable seat under our win- 
dows, she said she thought it one of 
the prettiest pieces of furniture she 
had seen. We decided to ’fess up, 
and told her it was once an “heir- 
loom,” with a high, uncomfortable, 
not beautiful back. We knew it was 
well made, and had springs to the 
very edge, which so many modern 
seats lack. Consequently, we cut off 
the ungainly part and slip-covered 
the “bench” with a good-looking 
English print, which harmonized 
with the room’s color scheme. She 
was not only amazed, but dismayed, 
for she had “junked” an entire room- 
ful of furniture from that period. 
I hope this thought reaches you in 
time so that you do not discard fur- 
niture without first studying its 
possibilities. 

Speaking of slip covers, they 
surely can transform articles. A 
friend had a box couch from which 
she was reluctant to part. It added 
nothing to the appearance of her 
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is this graceful 
wingback chair, 
slip-covered in 
semi-glazed chintz 





ntly a 
choice 


After- 
Thoughts 


on 


Upholstering 


by 


Dorotuy MILNE RIsING 


room, but was low enough to place 
under a window, and formed a com- 
fortable downstairs “extra” bed. I 
persuaded her to slip cover it in an 
unobtrusive color. We chose a smooth 
mohair, black and gold changeable, 
which toned beautifully with the tan 
walls. Then we had a boxed pillow 
covered with the same material, and 
put it against the large adjoining 
radio. 


RESTO change! No davenport 

could have been more comfort- 
able or good to look upon. Lastly we 
purchased two Morocco leather pil- 
lows, one of rust, the other violet 
designed in a creamy tan and black 
pattern. These we backed against 
the window frame. (The colors 
chosen were from the room scheme.) 
Do you know that box couch is the 
most popular piece of furniture in the 
room, and the slip cover performed 
the miracle! 

Remember, in choosing material for 
slip covers or re-upholstering of fur- 
niture, that there must be _har- 
mony in texture and design as well 
as in color, between the new fabric 
and those already in use in the room. 
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Tals September Marks the 

1soth Birthday of Los Angeles. 
On These Pages Olive Vincent 
Marsh Tells in Words and Pictures 
of the Birthday Street Where the 
Anniversary Fiesta Is To be Held 














HE cross marks the entrance 
to the market place; primitive 
homemaking is seen on every hand 














IKE a colorful and glowing strip of yesterday, 
through the gray utilities of today, E/ Paseo de Los 
Angeles (or Olvera Street as it is commonly called), the 
“Birthday Street” of Los Angeles, lies almost hidden in 
the heart of the city’s wholesale district. A cross stands 
at its entrance, and at the end of its short two blocks 
the old stone watering trough, built by the Indians, is 
still there under its olive tree. 
It is here, and in the historic Plaza just opposite the 
entrance to the street, that Los Angeles will celebrate 
its one hundred and fiftieth birthday in September of 
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LI Paseo de 


this year. Once again the flag of Spain will float in the 
sunshine near the great wooden cross which commemo- 
rates the founding of “The City of our Lady, the Queen 
of the Angels,” or, in the more picturesque Spanish, 
“Pueblo de Nuestra Senora, la Reina de los Angeles.” And 


mE 


TRACERS, 


in the Plaza there will be enacted again the coming of | 


the Spanish Governor, Felipe deNeve, with his following 
of soldiers, padres, Indian neophytes, and townspeople 
for the new city. 


"TS quaint street, called in the old days the “Calle 
Olvera” and now “El Paseo de Los Angeles,” which 


as 


APMIS 


until recently was for many years only an alley filled with | 


refuse and grimy with smoke, has been restored through 


the generosity of a group of public-spirited men and | 


women of Los Angeles. The vision of its restoration | 


was only a dream at first, in the mind of a native daughter 
of California, Mrs. Christine Sterling of Los Angeles. 
She found its “Old Adobe,” the old home of the Avila 
family, almost buried in filth, its windows broken and 
cobwebbed, and its rooms tenanted by rats. She per- 
sonally leased it to prevent its being torn down, and 
later, in 1929, the restoration of the whole street, which 
is only two blocks long, was financed. Gradually all the 


overlying rubbish was cleared away and the old land- | 


marks reappeared. Slowly the street came to life again, 
as if awaking from a long sleep. It shook off today and 
became yesterday. 

In Olvera Street the color of old Spain and Mexico 
live once more. Where once was the old Mexican Market, 
Mexican vendors, in costume, again sell their wares, in 
open stands under gay awnings—red pottery, baskets, 
Mexican candy, and eatables of all kinds. In the old 
building which was Los Angeles’ first winery, is now the 
“Casa la Golondrina,” a quaint Mexican restaurant fre- 
quented by motion picture stars. Near at hand is the 
“Casa Morena,” where, on a balcony, one may enjoy 
American food. 

Nor is Olvera Street given over entirely to eating 
places. There are many interesting shops and stu- 
dios where one may see and buy beautiful antiques in 
brass, pewter, old glass, jewelry. There are also many 
cunningly made imitations of the old treasures, lanterns 
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of all sorts, hand-made chairs and cabinets, shawls, 
handkerchiefs, sculptures and paintings. 

If one wants entertainment, he has only to drop in at 
“El Teatro Torito,” the Puppet Theatre of Olvera Street, 
operated by the “Yale Puppeteers.’”’ Here over three 
hundred puppet actors perform many plays. At the 
Fiesta in September, 1930, Los Angeles’ one hundred 
forty-ninth birthday, the play was a pageant of old Los 
Angeles, an historical play given with great artistry. It 
was written by Forman Brown, who is also the bookseller 
of the “Dobe Dollar Bookstore” next to the theatre. 
The interior of this little puppet theatre is arranged to 
represent the early theatres. It has wooden benches, each 
slightly higher than the one in front of it, and with a 
raised, railed platform for “‘box seats.” On its burlapped 
walls are autographed the names of many famous actors, 
including Dolores del Rio, Milton Sills, Doris Kenyon 
Sills, Colleen Moore, Ruth Roland, Leatrice Joy and 
others. 


Bet perhaps the most interesting building in Olvera 
Street is the Avila House, familiarly known as “The 
Old Adobe,” the city’s oldest adobe building. It was built 
one hundred and thirteen years ago by Don Francesco 
Avila. The walls are two and a half feet thick, and the 
high ceilings are held in place by great cottonwood beams, 
hand hewed. Its furnishings and ornaments were brought 
from Paris and other places in Europe, by ship around 
the Horn. It was due to Mrs. Sterling, before mentioned, 
that the old house was restored, and in April, 1930, 
opened again, furnished as of old. One can wander 
through it at will and live over again in imagination the 
days of its splendor and gracious hospitality. One of its 
most interesting features is the great old fireplace and 
oven filling nearly the whole of one wall in the kitchen. 
At the back is a sunny patio and an interesting old 
fountain. Dona Encarnacion Avila, widow of Don 
Francesco, still lived in the Old Adobe in 1846, the year 
of the Mexican War. In 1847, when she heard that the 
Americanos were coming, she fled, and General Stockton 
used the house as his headquarters. It was also used 
by General Stephen Kearny and General John C. 
Fremont, and by the famous scout Kit Carson. 
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THE Six Photographs Repro- 
duced on These Pages Give an - 
Interesting but Incomplete Picture 
of E] Paseo de Los Angeles. Color 
and Romance Lurk Behind Every 
Corner; See Them for Yourself! 














N this page, scenes in the old 
Avila House. Contrast this oven 
with the barbecue oven on next page 














The Fiesta in September of this year will add new 
interest to Olvera’ Street, for, while last year’s Fiesta, 
with its pageants and processions, made the old days live 
again, this year, which marks the city’s one hundred 
fiftieth birthday, the Fiesta will be more elaborate. Nor 
will the Fiesta be all. Plans are under way for the devel- 
opment of this section as a distinctive Latin American 
section, preserving the city’s historical background. But 
whatever may be the developments which link the new 
and the old, Olvera Street will still be a glowing strip of 
yesterday, spread like a gay carpet down one of the less 
colorful aisles of today. 
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SUGGESTION of Spain 
in’ your garden, with 
which is combined an 
ornamental and prac- 
tical barbecue pit, all 
of which exemplifies 
the ingenuity and 
handiwork of your 
household. Such is the 
scope of this drawing and plan. 

No dimensions are given on the 
plan as this setting is quite flexible 
and readily adaptable to a larger or 
smaller space. The key to the best 
effect lies in the arrangement and 
proportions of the items and in this 
regard the plan should be closely fol- 
lowed. This setting offers an ideal 
use for unused, or unsightly spaces in 
existing gardens. 

The hints that follow -will be of 
assistance in the actual work of con- 
struction. But a single bell need be 
hung in the campanario, although the 
interest of a successful search for suit- 
able bells will probably result in the 
acquisition of the entire complement. 

If a wall or fence is available, it 
may be used on either side of the 
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Garden Models} 


No. 2—A Spanish Nook 


composition in lieu of the foliage 
shown on the plan. High growing 
foliage may be used in place of the 
hedges indicated, and might be prefer- 
able because of its quicker growth. 

The formal entrance as planned, 
contemplates the use of adobe brick, 
tile topped towers. Wood, or common 
brick may be substituted, of course. 
The fountain is a mere jet of water 
falling back into a tiled basin. A sec- 
tion of large drain tile stenciled in 
bright reds and yellows in imitation 
of large square tiles may be used for 
the basin. 

If a steel drum, ends removed, is 
substituted for the wooden barrel used 
as a form in the barbecue pit, the 
structure will last indefinitely. One 
of the advantages of this type of bar- 
becue pit is that fuel may be supplied 
at the end opposite the end where 
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culinary operations are conducted 
over live coals. The recessed seats 
shown at either end of the barbecue 
pit may be cased in and used as 
lockers for the storing of cooking 
utensils and fuel. 

The service table and bench may 
be constructed of scrap lumber cov- 
ered with linoleum stenciled in simu- 
lation of tile. Although the circular 
form of service and seating facilities 
is simple of construction and best 
suited to the design, the table and 
bench may be rectangular or such 
other shape as suits the convenience 
of the builders. 

This little out of door kitchen-din- 
ing-living room may be constructed 
entirely by the family in spare time. 
And everyone—from Junior enter- 
taining fellow Boy Scouts with baked 
potatoes to Dad, discussing broiled 


chops and mashie shots with his 
partner—will agree that the time was 


well spent. 
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OS TTS 


That Centers Around a Barbecue 


GEE your garden be- 
fore you build it! 
You can, you know, if 
youfollow Mr. Rothe’s 
suggestions for this 
Spanish outdoor living 
room. This is one ina 
series of animated gar- 
den plans appearing in 
this magazine each 
month. Watch for them 
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v HORNO CASTELLANO 
BARBECUE FURNACE. 
oL.D TRON 
BARREL REST 
NO ARS 
ENO REMOVABLE 
ch PARILLA. 





FIRE SPACE ENLARGED WT SUIT 


FACE OPENING TO PREVAILING 
PRAUGHT. COVER WITH ‘DOBE 
<OLOR CEMENT TO SHAPE « 
FIRST FIRE Wilt OESTROY AlL 
WOOO AND COMPLETE « a 
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TUE BARBECUE MAY BE SIMPLIFIED TO OPEN PITWITHOUT T 


DOME COVERING . WHILE NOT SO TYPICAL THE SEEN FIRE-GLO HAS CH 
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| CAMPANARIO 
1 OR BELL FRAME 





ps 


DO THis ! 
a 
H CUT AWAY THE 
oa “"] CORNERS ON 
THE DOTTED 
LINES- Atso 
THE MARGINS. 
cas ee 
‘ ' CARD MOUNT 
ee IF YOU LIKE, 
FOLO uP 
SIDES. 
SECURE 
CORNERS Ea 
WITH 


GUM 
STICKERS 


THIS WILL 
PREVIEW YOUR GARDEN AS 
IF WILL APPEAR FROM 
ALL SIDES « * ) 
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KEYSTONE PHOTO 
SERVICE 


A 


Essie Elliott 


Los Angeles Home Economist 


Tells How 
to Make 


Seven Pies— 
All Lemon! 















FTER trying dozens of lemon pie recipes that are in 
circulation here in the West, I have selected seven ex- 
cellent ways of making that one superb dessert. As you read 
them you will note their differences in ingredients and in 
methods of combining. I feel certain among these you will | 
Jind one which will exactly suit your family’s critical taste. | 





General Information 


ILLINGS thickened with cornstarch are a bit more 
translucent than those thickened with flour. It 
takes less cornstarch than flour to thicken the same 
quantity of liquid. Lemon pie recipes 4 and B represent 
this difference. Recipe C provides a compromise and isa 
bit more tart, which will appeal to many. Either water 
or milk may be used. Salt is optional and would seem 
less necessary when butter is among the ingredients. 
Often one wants a change from the conventional and 
will therefore welcome the chiffon type or the one which 
is made more like a cake batter. The one with sweetened 
condensed milk is a novelty and is easy to make. 
Sometimes there is need of a large quantity recipe for 
parties, church suppers, picnics, or for tea room or cafe. 
The one given here is used daily in a well known Los 
Angeles tea room and is most satisfactory. 


Lemon Meringue Pie—(A) 


Thickened with cornstarch and egg 
5 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 4 teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of grated lemon 11% cupfuls of cold water 

rind 5 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 

34 cupful of sugar 1 tablespoonful of butter 
2 eggs, separated 

Mix lemon juice, rind, sugar, salt and 1 cupful of 
water in top of double boiler. Heat and add slowly to 
cornstarch mixed with the remaining % cupful of cold 
water. Return to double boiler and cook 10 minutes, 
stirring frequently. Add butter and slightly beaten egg 
yolks, and cook 2 minutes. 

Pour into a baked pie shell, and cover with a meringue 
made of the egg whites and 4 tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Bake 15 minutes in a slow oven (325 degrees). Makes 
one 8-inch pie. 











Lemon Meringue Pie—(C) 


Thickened with flour, cornstarch and egg 


114 cupfuls of boiling water 
¥% cupful of lemon juice 

1 teaspoonful of grated rind 
2 eggs, separated 


1 cupful of sugar 

3 tablespoonfuls of flour 

4 teaspoonful of salt 

3 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
Mix dry ingredients, and add the boiling water slowly. 

Cook in a double boiler until thickened, then add the 

lemon juice, rind, and the beaten egg yolks, and cook 2 

minutes. Cool, pour into a baked pie shell, and cover 

with a meringue made of the 2 egg whites, beaten with 

4 tablespoonfuls of sugar and 14 teaspoonful of baking 

powder. Bake in a slow oven (325 degrees) till brown, 

or about 15 minutes. Makes one 8-inch pie. 





Lemon Meringue Pie—(B) 
Thickened with flour and egg 


1 cupful of sugar 2 eggs, separated 

Y4 teaspoonful of salt 2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

8 tablespoonfuls of flour 5 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
114 cupfuls of boiling water or 1 teaspoonful of grated rind 


1 
Mix 34 cupful of sugar thoroughly with the salt and 
flour, and add % cupful of boiling water slowly, stirring. 
Add the remaining water, and cook in a double boiler till 
thickened. Add the remaining 14 cupful of sugar to the 
beaten egg yolks, and add this, with the butter, to the 
cooked mixture. Lastly add the lemon juice and rind. 


Stir and cool before putting into baked pie shell. Cover 
with meringue, made by beating the egg whites with 4 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and bake in a slow oven (325 
Makes one 8-inch pie. 


degrees) for 15 minutes. 
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Lemon Chiffon Pie 


4 eggs, separated 4 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
34 cupful of sugar 1 tablespoonful of butter 
Cream the egg yolks and sugar thoroughly, add the 
Jemon juice, and cook in a double boiler till thickened, 
stirring often. Add the butter, remove from fire and fold 
in the stiffly beaten whites of 2 eggs, and pour into baked 
pie crust. Cover with a meringue made of the other 2 
egg whites stify beaten, with 4 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
added. Brown the meringue in a slow oven—325 de- 
grees—for about 15 minutes. Makes one 8-inch pie. 


Novelty Lemon Pie Filling 


Vg cupful of lemon juice 
1 teaspoonful of grated rind 
2 egg yolks 


densed milk 


114 cupfuls of sweetened con- 


Meringue 

2 egg whites 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
Blend all ingredients well together. (No cooking is 
necessary.) Pour into a baked pie shell or individual 
tartlets, and cover with a meringue made with the egg 
whites beaten with 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar. Bake 
slowly, at 350 degrees, until brown; chill before serving. 





Lemon Cake Pie 


14 cupful of butter 1 cupful of milk 
1 cupful of sugar 2 eggs, separated 
Juice and grated rind of llarge 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

lemon 

Cream the butter and sugar, add the lemon juice and 
rind and the egg yolks, and cream the mixture well. 
Now add the flour and milk, and lastly fold in the egg 
whites, beaten stiff. Pour into an unbaked pie shell, put 
into a hot oven (450 degrees) for 10 minutes, then reduce 
the heat to 325 degrees and bake until “set,” as a cus- 
tard pie. It will require about 45 minutes. Makes one 
8-inch pie. The bottom part will be like a custard, the 
top part something like cake. 


Tea Room Size Lemon Pie Filling 
Makes 6 large, 8 medium or 9 small pies 


8 cupfuls of sugar (2 quarts) 

4 cupfuls of flour (1 quart) 

12 cupfuls of boiling water 
(3 quarts) 

Mix the sugar and flour, and add boiling water slowly. 
Cook until thickened, then add the beaten egg yolks and 
cook, stirring, for 5 minutes. Add the lemon juice, rind, 
and butter. Cool, pour into baked pie shells, and cover 
with meringue made by beating the egg whites stiff, 
adding gradually 2 cupfuls of sugar, and beating stiff. 
Brown the meringue in a slow oven (325 degrees) for 
15 minutes. 


2 cupfuls of lemon juice (1 pint) 
12 eggs, separated 

2 tablespoonfuls of grated rind 
V¥ cupful of butter 





Crumbly Pie Crust 


Makes two 8-inch shells, or one 2-crust pie 
11% cupfuls of flour 6 tablespoonfuls of shortening 
1 teaspoonful of salt Cold water 
Sift the flour and salt, and cut in the shortening with 
a pastry blender or rub lightly with finger tips until 
mixture is somewhat coarser than cornmeal. Add water 
gradually. When dough barely clings together chill in 
refrigerator. To roll out, divide dough in two parts 
and roll very lightly on a slightly floured board, keeping 
paste as nearly circular as possible. Fit into pie pan, 
prick to prevent air bubbles beneath crust, and bake in 
a hot oven (450 degrees) until nicely browned. 








Hot Water Pie Crust 


Makes two 8-inch shells, or one 2-crust pie 
14 cupful of shortening 114 cupfuls of flour 
Y4 cupful of boiling water 14 teaspoonful of baking powder 
1 teaspoonful of salt 

Put the shortening into a bowl, add the boiling water 
and beat witha fork until creamy. Sift the flour, baking 
powder and salt into this mixture, and stir until smooth. 
Mold into a smooth ball, chill in the refrigerator until 
firm, and roll out as directed for Crumbly Pie Crust. 
This is very easy for even an inexperienced cook to 
make. The dough keeps well in the refrigerator, if 
wrapped thoroughly in waxed paper to prevent drying 
out.Bake in hot oven (450 degrees) until nicely browned. 








Miss Elliott's 


prize pies 
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Why not make 
one for dinner 
this very night? 
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TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


Genoese Pastry 
An Irish recipe, demonstrated on these pages 


eggs Y4 cupful of butter 
24 cupful of granulated sugar 1 cupful of cake flour 
Y4 teaspoonful of lemon extract 
Sift cake flour, and measure 1 level cupful. 
Put back into sifter, ready for use. Put % 
cupful of butter (half a cube) into a heat- 





FOR AFTERNOON TEA 


“Genoese Pastry proof measuring cup and stand the cup in a 
Orange Pekoo Tea with Lemon pan of warm water to soften. Put eggs and 
Vellow and White Mints sugar into a bowl and place over hot, not 








boiling, water, over a very low flame; beat 
well until thick (about 5 to 8 minutes with a 
rotary beater). Remove pan from hot water, and add the butter, soft- 
ened, but not oily or very hot. Sift in the flour and mix very lightly. 
Bake in two layer cake pans, ungreased, in a moderate oven (375 degrees) 
for 15 to 20 minutes. (The bottoms of the pans may be lined with waxed 
paper if desired.) This cake is related to the sponge cake family and is 
made without icing. It is delicious put together with a tart jelly filling, 
or with lemon filling made as follows: 





Easy Lemon Filling 
1 tablespoonful of butter Grated rind and juice of 1 lemon 
14 cupful of granulated sugar 1 egg 


Heat the butter and sugar together, then add the grated rind and juice 
of the lemon. Let the mixture bubble up, then add slowly the well-beaten 
egg. Let boil up once, beating rapidly. Remove from the fire and cool. 
This forms a rich, tasty jelly. 

Genoese pastry is served in Ireland with the afternoon tea. The cake 
is cut in slices just as sponge cake is cut, and served on small china plates, 
which are passed by the hostess with fragrant black tea. Cake served 
in this way at the tea hour is most tempting. It is never served, as we 
are guilty of doing, at the close of a heavy meal.—M. M., Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 


Stuffed Celery Appetizer 


Tender celery stalks Y4 cupful (or half of a small can) of 
- 4 eupful of crushed pineapple deviled ham 

4 cupful of nuts, chopped fine Seasonings 

2 tablespoonfuls of cream cheese Mayonnaise 





Wash the celery, cut into short lengths, and 


crisp it in a wet towel in the refrigerator. The “—- OIPRELUDE. eee 


ends of the stalks may be split so that they oa 
will curl if desired. Blend the other ingredi- Pac sou he 
ents together lightly, using just enough may- Ripe Olives 


onnaise to bind the mixture. Stuff the celery | Ve!Sirds —_ Escalloped Potatoes 


and let stand a few minutes in the refrigerator Send See 

. ; a ae Hot Rolls Loganberry Jelly 
before serving. Do not “plaster” the stuffing Lettuce with French Dressing 
too smooth; it is more interesting if left Crisp Salt Wafers 


Sponge Cake with *Orange Cream 
Sauce 
Coffee 


slightly rough.—Miss H. C. S., Sonora, Cali- 


fornia. 











Orange Cream Sauce 
Try this, spread over slices of sponge or other plain cake. Your 
family will call for an encore, I feel sure. 
Juice and grated rind of 1 orange 2 egg yolks, beaten 
¥ cupful of sugar 1 cupful of heavy cream 
Heat the orange juice, grated rind and sugar together for 10 minutes 
in the upper part of a double boiler, then strain. Cook again about 2 
minutes, and carefully add the beaten egg yolks. Cook 5 minutes, stir- 
ring constantly; let cool, then chill in the refrigerator. Fold in the 
whipped cream just before serving. This is truly delicious.—Miss 
A. E. K., Los Angeles, California. 
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Best Recipes—Plus! 


NCE more Sunsst steps out ahead of the crowd! Ever since the first issue of 
the New Sunset we have passed along to you each month the tested best 
recipes of western homemakers, printed in large, readable type, and set up in 
just the right size for mounting on cards for your recipe file. Every month we 
ave given you a step-by-step demonstration, in drawings, of one particularly 
interesting recipe. And now we go further, and suggest a whole meal plan, built 
around each Kitchen Cabinet recipe! We do this because we realize that menus 
are a big problem, always, and moreover, that one new recipe is all that a woman 
is likely to care to try for any one meal. 

Remember, we pay $1 for each recipe that we publish. Won’t you share your 
favorites with other western homemakers? Please list ingredients in the order 
they are to be used, give complete directions for mixing and cooking or baking, 
and suggest what other foods “go well’? with it. Address Kitchen Cabinet, 
Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco.—Genevieve A. Callahan. 











Creamed Beef, Dixie Style 
2 cupfuls of milk 
4 tablespoonfuls of flour 
3 or 4 medium-sized sweet potatoes 
Salt, pepper, and paprika 
Melt the butter in a frying pan, add the 
dried beef and allow to “frizzle” and crisp in 
the hot fat. This gives the sauce a good flavor. 


14 pound of dried beef, sliced 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter or other 
shortening 





A HEARTY LUNCHEON 
*Creamed Beef, Dixie Style 


meas” cata Plum Jelly | Place 114 cupfuls of the milk in a double 
abbage Slaw : ia eae F , : 
nie: Gin boiler to heat. While it is heating, mix the 


flour to a paste with the remaining half cup- 
ful of milk, and stir this into the scalded milk, 
stirring until smooth and thick. Add the seasonings and the frizzled beef. 

Boil the sweet potatoes in their jackets, peel and slice lengthwise. 
Spread with fat, season with salt, and sprinkle with brown sugar. Place 
in a hot oven (400 degrees) to brown. To serve, arrange the creamed 
beef in the center of a hot platter, surround with the browned sweet 
potatoes, and garnish with parsley. This makes an excellent luncheon 
or supper dish, and serves 6 persons generously.—Mrs. R. H., Twin 


Falls, Idaho. 











Egg Timbale 

4 eggs Few drops of onion juice 

¥ teaspoonful of salt ¥ teaspoonful of chopped parsley 
1 cupful of milk 


















































Break the eggs into a bowl, add the season- 
ings and milk, and beat thoroughly with a 
rotary beater. Butter a baking dish well, pour 
the mixture in, set dish in a pan of hot water, 
and bake about half an hour in a slow oven 


FOR A VEGETABLE 
PLATE DINNER 


*Egg Timbale with Creamed Carrots 
Peas 


French Fried Zucchini 
Sweet Pickle Relish 


Bran Muffins Apricot Jam 


(325 degrees). Do not allow the water in the 
Apple Pie Sharp Cheese Coffee 


pan to boil at any time. Test with a silver 
knife; when it comes out clean the timbale 
is done. Turn out of dish and serve with creamed carrots and peas. 
This makes a very good luncheon or simple supper dish for meatless 
meals. The timbale mixture may be baked in individual custard cups 
or ring molds.—Mrs. W. L., Tacoma, Washington. 











Carrot Walnut Loaf 


1 cupful of carrots, boiled and mashed 1 tablespoonful of butter, melted 
¥ cupful of walnut kernels 1 egg, beaten 





1 onion, minced 14 teaspoonful of salt 

FEATURING CARROT Yg teaspoonful of pepper 
WALNUT LOAF 

Lettuce with Roquefort Dressing 


Ceasiais iain Geni iuleie Hemi Mix the ingredients in order given, form 


nts into a loaf, put into an oiled pan and bake 

Small White Onions Baked in Mik | half an hour in a moderate (375 degrees) oven. 
‘alls Jelly 1 ee / 

Seek Pench Cubbies Wee | Serve hot with tomato sauce.—E. M. R., 








Eagle Rock, California. 
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Serve in thin glides wt 

















panning 


Here is a typical scene in NBC studio during 


u Meet 
“On the Air” 





the Woman’s Magazine of the Air broadcast 


IXTEEN years ago, she 
found herself facing the 
world alone, an untrained 


young mother with three small 
children to support. Home-mak- 
ing she knew—but nothing else. 
Which may explain why Helen 
Webster today is the invisible coun- 
selor and friend of thousands of other 
home-makers up and down the Pacific 
coast. As home science editor of the 
Woman’s Magazine of the Air, broad- 
cast through the NBC network every 
week-day morning, she brings to her 
work a combination of expert, profes- 
sional knowledge, combined with sym- 
pathetic insight into the actual prob- 
lems of keeping a domestic household 
running smoothly. She doesn’t offer 
her big audience of women abstract 
book-knowledge on taking stains out 
of a tablecloth, budgeting a small 
household allowance, or renovating a 
piece of old furniture—ev ery sugges- 
tion she offers has been tried out by 
Helen Webster the housekeeper, be- 
fore being sent out on the air by 
Helen Webster the radio speaker. 
The quick, friendly voice with a 
lilt in it which her hearers recognize 
the moment she steps before the 
microphone, belongs to a woman 


Introducing 


Helen Webster 


who has had two jobs for so long that 
she herself admits that she doesn’t 
know how she could get along with 
only one. Harking back to that day 
in 1916 when she was still a bit dazed 
by the enormity of her responsibility, 
she says: 


FOUND I had three assets be- 

sides my eagerness to work. One 
was my ‘gift for gab’; another was 
some knowledge of music; still an- 
other, an honest curiosity about new 
things. The three have supported me 
ever since—and I suppose the ‘gab’ 
has had a large part in it, as witness 
the fact that I’m still at it!” 

That gift, as well as others Helen 
is too modest to mention, gave her her 
first job on a newspaper, when she 
was made editor of the feature page 
of the San Francisco Bulletin. She 
was not Helen Webster in those days, 
but Josephine Bartlett—her present 
name is the one by which she is known 


to her radio audience. As a news- 
paperwoman, Helen belonged to 
that group of women columnists 
who came into being just when 
newspaper publishers began to 
realize that the ultimate con- 
sumer of most commodities, in- 
cluding news-print, was feminine. 
Instead of being part of the scorned 
trivia going under the name of “‘filler”’ 
in journalistic circles, the woman’s 
page suddenly became one of the most 
important sections of every daily. 
The woman who edited it had to be 
a thoroughgoing reporter, knowing 
news as news, whether it occurred at 
a club-meeting or a society dinner, 
and still woman enough, herself, to 
see the non-professional woman’s 
viewpoint, and sympathize with it. 
The bright-eyed, warm-voiced Jo 
Bartlett—Helen Webster nowadays— 
fitted the specifications. From the 
day that she covered her first story, 
until she left the newspaper profession 
for radio, she did practically every 
type of assignment which comes over 
the city desk, as well as make up her 
own page of women’s features. She 
even edited a cook-book. She wrote 
society stories, covered club-meetings, 
and was well-known as a lecturer as 
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’ wellas writer, when she came to NBC. 
That was in 1928, and the Woman’s 
' Magazine of the Air was just in for- 
' mation. Conceived as a microphone 
“publication” which would follow a 
real magazine in every particular, 
except for the fact that it would be 
j written from day to day and heard 





instead of read, the Magazine of the 
| Air was a success from the start. 
| Helen organized it, wrote the copy. 
She was the first woman to be heard 
on it, and the first to give household 
hints through a network of stations 
in the West. Much pioneering was 
done by her, and the nucleus of the 
present popularity of the NBC fea- 
ture was born of her enthusiasm and 
ability. 


}rROM the very first, the plan on 
which the broadcast was created 
“went over.” Manufacturers who 
bought space had their product of- 
| fered directly to women by a woman 
whose friendly, sincere voice could 
' enter a thousand homes at the same 
instant of time, and tell each of those 
thousand housekeepers about the 
product. Better than a_house-to- 
house canvass—because the home- 
maker could listen to the Magazine 
without taking time from her tasks. 

But the point which Helen, the 
manufacturers and NBC listeners 
agreed was the best of all, was the 
fact that the Magazine rendered a 
real service to women. It has gone 
on doing so ever since, with a growing 
staff of speakers and 
entertainers, until it 


as 
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When Helen Webster, home science editor 
of NBC’s Woman’s Magazine of the Air, tells 
the radio audience how to make an old card- 
table look new, with the aid of alittle paint 
and ingenuity,she knows whereof she speaks 


conducts home eco- 
nomics columns for 
two magazines. 
Radio as a pro- 
fession offers more 
freedom to women 
than any other, de- 
clares this woman 
who entered upon 
a career under so 
many difficulties, at 
a time when com- 
paratively few fields 
wereopentowomen. 
“It’s great to be 
able to make your 
ownrules,’’shesays. 
“Nobody can say, 
“You can’t do that, 
because Beatrice 
Fairfax did so-and- 
sotwenty yearsago.’ 
We’reinanew coun- 
try which is being 
pioneered, and it’s 
great fun to work 
out one innovation 
after another, and 
build yourownjob.” 
Incidentally, Helen doesn’t look 
upon herself as a two-job woman, so 
perfectly does her work in the studio 
dove-tail into her private domestic 
life. As a home 
science editor, she re- 








has become the most 
popular radio hour of 
the day to many of 
its women listeners. 
Helen was the ed- 

_ itor, staff and pro- 
ducer at the begin- 
ning, telling listeners 
about fashions, cook- 








Tune In 
every weekday 
10:30 to 11:30 A.M. 
Thursday 
10:00 to 11:00 A.M. 


fuses to endorse any 
product unless she 
believes in it herself. 
Consequently, her 
own home is her lab- 
oratory—and an in- 
teresting one it is, 
too. 


“The only hard 














ing, and other wom- 
en’s topics. Then 
Bennie Walker, jovial 200-pounder 
with an assortment of voices which 
radio audiences enjoy, was called to 
the Magazine to become editor, and 
act as its announcer. Other members 
have joined the staff since then, and 
Helen now concentrates on home 
science as her own speaking topic, 
tying in the products advertised with 
the genuine service they can bring. 
She also is continuity editor, for the 
Magazine has grown to such propor- 
tions as to need one, and she also 


of the Air «= s 


thing about work 
like mine is to resist 
the temptation to change your own 
home over a dozen times a day,”’ she 
laughs. ‘“That curiosity of mine keeps 
me continually comparing the virtues 
of this article and that one, or trying 
out this or that new kind of paint, 
insect spray or soap. The radio audi- 
ence benefits, and so do I.” 

In a sunny apartment on Buena 
Vista Avenue, Helen and her two 
daughters keep house—and if anyone 
should doubt that the weekly sched- 
ule which Helen has worked out for 


PACIFIC COAST NETWORK 
Los Angeles, KFSD San Diego, KTAR Phoenix, KSL Salt 
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her radio listeners works, just follow 
the Webster menage through a typical 
week. Because Helen is a business 
woman as well as a mother, she and 
her daughters rise early, and the three 
have the apartment bright and spot- 
less before they leave—Helen for the 
NBC studio, and the girls for school. 


HARACTERISTICALLY simple 

is Helen’s own favorite dessert 
recipe, which she believes typifies the 
modern trend in creating delicious 
food with minimum effort. It includes 
just whipping cream and_ small 
chocolate cookies. 

“Whip the cream, sweeten slightly, 
and flavor with vanilla,” she says. 
“Line the bottom of the freezing tray 
in your refrigerator with the cookies, 
and cover with a layer of whipped 
cream. Add a layer of cookies and a 
layer of cream until the tray is almost 
full, topping the last layer of cream 
with a few maraschino cherries. Pop 
the tray into the freezing compart- 
ment, and leave it there until dinner- 
time of the following day. Serve 
the pudding sliced—it makes the per- 
fect, busywoman’s dessert!” 


Lake City and KOA Denver. 
1931] 
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Real 
ROAST 
CHICKEN 


Roasted to a golden 
brown, in_ electric 
ovens, as you would 
roast it at home. 





























































LYNDEN brand _ Boneless 


ROAST CHICKEN in the 
famous inside enamel tins 
Ib. and 4 Ib. sizes, is com- 
posed entirely of meat from 
breast and legs only, in 
natural chicken juices. 


Serve it creamed; on toast; 
creole; a la King and other 
tempting dishes. Ask your 
grocer. 





Free ....- 
Six Tempting 
RECIPES 


Awaiting you are six tested recipes 
for serving LYNDEN brand Canned 
Chicken products. They are yours 
for the asking. 


for QUALITY 
Specify 


CHICKEN ond | 
EGG NOODLES | 


Sew 


Cellophane Wrapped 


Also try Boneless Roast Chicken: Chicken 
Sandwich Spread: Chicken Livers: Chicken 
Broth. Order them from your grocer today. 


Washington Co-Operative Eg¢ & Poultry Assn. 
General Offices, Seattle, Wash. 
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My Favorite 
~ Company Dinner 


| by Dora D. Stowers 
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Fackson, California 


ERY soon after we were married 

my husband’s work took him to 
a small town about 25 miles from the 
place where we had been brought up, 
and where we had hoped to make our 
permanent home. We did not want 
to lose contact with a small circle of 
very dear friends, and decided that 
the best way to keep in touch would 
be to give small dinner parties. At 
first I tried semi-elaborate dinners 
which always left me in a state of 
“nerves,” and our monthly check con- 
siderably diminished. It did not take 
me many weeks to discover that if we 
entertained our friends at dinner it 
would be necessary for me to work out 
some inexpensive menus. I have 
selected the following as being easy to 
prepare, easy to serve, easy to digest, 
attractive, and one that enables us 
to entertain “joyfully” as often as 
we like. 





Half a grapefruit, or fruit cup 

Baked meat loaf 

Buttered potato balls with chopped 
parsley 

String beans 

Stuffed onions 

Spanish salad 

Parker house rolls (warm or cold) 

Home-made jelly and piccalilli 

| Apple pie “de luxe” warm with cheese 

| Coffee, salted nuts, and mints 


I invite four guests, making six in all 
| toserve. My marketing is done early 
| the day before in order to select every- 

thing as fresh and good as possible. 


8 large seedless grapefruit, fancy .$0.80 


2 pounds of top round of beef... .90 

PIU NIOTR eco ehcp ee ce eee ace 0 
RAMRNISORY facades cih 4 ot sy chavs. HOSS 25 

| UMD OCANG 5.5.6 os ahs ese ie Hes 25 
OO A era create ie ene Ore 25 
AG ONDC s eoa ace: cose sc ese wie nees .25 

POC MIEINWIOR Ss «556 cess oho 8 ove > .30 

One can of Spanish sauce....... .10 

One bunch of celery............ 10 

One head of lettuce............ .10 

ONG GOREN TOUR. ..... 5 2:5.06 0 $4500 .20 
TS ES eee ek ee ag eee eee 25 

One pound of cheese........... 45 
ECS Ts ea .25 
een ace Penne .20 
$4.75 

The quantities purchased are more 





| than necessary but it gives me a 
chance to choose the best onions, the 
best apples, and grapefruit. Onions 
and grapefruit especially are not 
always uniform in size. What is left 

| is not wasted. 


With this menu there 1s no last) 
minute rush to mash potatoes andi 

make gravy. Indeed, the youngest} 
and most inexperienced homemaker | 
can be assured that when her guests 
are assembled round the table her! 
poise and her powder are both perfect. 

The day before, then, finds me with 
all my materials at hand. Beginning| 
with the meat I trim it carefully, dis- | 
carding all tough bits of gristie and} 
skin. It is then cut in small pieces} 
and put through the food chopper as 
is the salt pork. A cracker run 
through at the finish cleans the chop- 
per of all meat particles. The ground 
meat is then packed in a bowl and 
placed in the refrigerator. 

Next I make the pie crust, a good 
rich plain pastry, placing that also in 
the refrigerator. I then separate and 
wash the lettuce, drain it, and put it 
in a dampened cheesecloth bag in the 
refrigerator. Beans are broken or cut 
into suitable lengths, washed and put 
into the refrigerator. 

This is the way I make Spanish 
Salad. Dissolve a package of lemon- 
flavored gelatine in 1 cupful of boiling 
water, and add the Spanish tomato 
sauce. When it begins to thicken, add 
2 tablespoonfuls of very finely chop- 
ped celery, 8 or 10 minced stuffed © 
olives, and a dash of vinegar if needed. 
Pour into individual molds, place in 
the refrigerator, and it is all ready to 
serve the next evening on green glass 
salad plates on a bed of shredded 
lettuce, garnished with 2 or 3 stuffed 
olives and a generous helping of 
mayonnaise. 

Dinner is to be at 6:30. I rise early 
that morning. Breakfast over, I get 
out the ground meat, add salt and} 
pepper, 1 teaspoonful of grated onion, 

1 tablespoonful of parsley, minced 

fine, 1 tablespoonful of lemon juice} 
and ¥% cupful of tomato juice. I dis-/ 
solve 2 bouillon cubes in % cupful of | 
boiling water, let cool, add 2 beaten 
eggs to the liquid, pour over the meat, 
stir and mix very thoroughly, add 1 
cupful of cracker crumbs, and shape | 
into an oblong loaf. Into a greased | 
baking pan I place the loaf, and put 
it into the refrigerator again. It is 
now all ready to be baked in a mod- 
erate oven (375 degrees) for an hour. | 

The grapefruit is then prepared, 
notching the edges and being careful 
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to remove all fibre and membrane. 
It is sugared generously and dressed 
with a maraschino cherry, a little of 
the pink juice, and a sprig of mint, 
and set back in the refrigerator. 

Next I make the pie, slicing the 
apples on a vegetable cutter so they 
will cook readily. The pie should be 
of generous proportions, with plenty 
of sugar and spice, and liberally dot- 
ted with butter. I put this also in 
the refrigerator until about 4 o'clock. 
It is then baked in ample time before 
the meat goes into the oven. 

Potato balls and stuffed onions are 
now made ready. Here is my recipe 
for stuffed onions: Boil 8 large onions 
in salted water until tender. Drain, 
and with a sharp knife cut the center 
from each. Mix together in a bowl 
2 tablespoonfuls of chopped cooked 
ham, 3 tablespoonfuls of 
tablespoonfuls of butter, 
spoonfuls of cream, | beaten egg, salt 
and pepper and paprika to taste, and 
1 tablespoonful of chopped parsley. 
Fill the onions with this mixture, 
sprinkle each with crumbs and dot 
with butter. Place on a baking dish 
and bake in a moderate oven (375 
degrees) one hour. 


OW I set the table, using my best 

linen, silver,china, and glassware. 
It is all very nice quality. I have no 
colored dishes except green glass salad 
plates and six handsomely decorated 
grill plates. 
garden, sometimes using candles and 
sometimes not, as our dinners are 
absolutely informal. The table looks 
lovely as I stand back and admire it, 
and my little dining room is cheerful. 

The beans are put on to cook at 
5 o'clock with cubes of bacon, salt 
and a teaspoonful of sugar, and % 
cupful of boiling water. Meat and 
stuffed onions are put into the oven 
at 5:30, and the potato balls are 
cooked at the same time. By 6:30 
all is in readiness, the meat loaf a 
delectable brown, beans tender, onions 
right, potato balls buttered 
and sprinkled with chopped parsley. 
After the grapefruit is eaten, we re- 
move the plates and serve the dinner 
in the kitchen on the heated grill 
plates. It takes only a few minutes, 
and my husband likes best to do it 
this way, though serving at the table 
is probably preferred by many. The 
apple pie (which should be delicious) 
is served warm with a small slice of 
cheese, the salted nuts are at each 
place, coffee is served with real cream 
for those who like it that way. 

The total cost is never to exceed 
$5.00. We all enjoy the dinner. 
“Good,” my husband says after the 
guests go, and I’m pleased that I have 
had the courage of my convictions, 
namely, that elaborate food and ser- 
vice are not essential to a “joyful” 
dinner party. 


crumbs, 2 | 
2 table- | 





I select flowers from our | 
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SALAD DRESSING 


Easily made, more economical, more delicious 


FRENCH DRESSING 


3 tablespoons vinegar 
16 teaspoon white pepper 


V, cup Mazola 
1) teaspoon salt 


Beat thoroughly and use with any vegetable, meat 
or fish salad. If a sweeter dressing is desired add 
1 teaspoon Karo Red Label. 





HIS recipe makes thekind of French 
Dressing a crisp salad deserves. 
Mazola-made dressing, freshly pre- 
pared, adds zest and flavor to all salads. 
And fresh, delicious dressings are very 


— and it is only natural that it should 
blend perfectly with all salad ingredi- 
ents—imparting a pleasing, distinctive 
flavor to salad dressings. 

The recipe below for Mazola May- 
onnaise is extremely popular among 
housewives who prefer fresh, whole- 
some, delicious salad dressings. Try 
it—you will be convinced of the su- 
periority of Mazola for salads. 


easily prepared with Mazola, take 
very little time and effort, and cost 
far less. 

Mazola is a pure, clear oil, pressed 
from the hearts of golden corn kernels 


MAZOLA-MAYONNAISE 


1 egg 2 tablespoons sugar ; 
1< teaspoon paprika 14 cup vinegar 
4 tablespoons Argo Cornstarch 






1% teaspoons salt 2 teaspoons dry mustard 
34 cup Mazola 1 cup water 

(All measurements should be level) 
Put egg, sugar, seasoning, vinegar and Mazola in mixing bowl, but 
DO NOT STIR. Make a paste by mixing the Argo Cornstarch with 
Y, cup water, add additional % cup water and cook over slow fire, 
stirring constantly until it boils and clears up. .Add hot cornstarch 
mixture to ingredients in mixing bowl and t beat briskly with Dover 
egg beater. Cool before serving. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK! 
These are but two examples of many unusual recipes in Ida Bailey Allen’s 
book ‘The Modern Method of Preparing Delightful Foods’’. Send 10 cents 
(stamps or coin) with coupon below and you will promptly receive your copy. 






RAALAAAALAAAAALZLAAAAALZLAAAAAAAAAA AAAAAA 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
Dept.$9, P.O. Box 171,Trinity Station, New York City 





Enclosed is ten cents (stamps or coin). Kindly send me my copy 
of “‘The Modern Method of Preparing Delightful Foods.”’ 
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EDGAR HARRISON WILEMAN 


DireGor of 
Barker Bros.’ Home Advisory Bureau 


Plans for 
Autumn 


THROUGH the very sim- 
plest devices,ahome may 
be given an entirely dif- 
ferent atmosphere at the 
beginning of theautumn 
season. There is no need 
of acquiring all new fur- 
nishings to accomplish 
this interesting variation. 
The very smallest change 
may work wonders. 


And, after all, autumn 
being a season of enter- 
taining, it is important 
that rooms take ona dif- 
ferent appearance. 


Mr. Wileman, whose ar- 
ticles appear regularly in 
Sunset Magazine, is de- 
lighted to tell you the se- 
crets of these small but 
most important changes 
that every home may 
make.Aconsultation may 
be arranged, or, simply 
write to Mr. Wileman. 
Your inquiry will be giv- 
en prompt attention. 


Barker Bros. 


Complete Furnishers of Successful homes 


Seventh Street, Flower & Figueroa 
Los Angeles 
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Dorothy Milne Rising 
of Seattle 


| HEN you hear “hit and miss” 

in reference to rugs, does it 
thrill you? It never did me, until I 
found some “hit and miss” rugs re- 
cently which had real color schemes. 
Usually too many unrelated colors are 
| used. The entire family is thrilled 
| by this new find! You see, the body 
of the rugs is dull gold, like one row 
of tape on the curtains, and also like 
the bedspread. There are “streaks” 
| of soft green, matching two other 
bands on the curtains. In addition, 
other streaks exactly match the cedar 
walls, and the russet maple bedstead. 
I think these rugs must have been 
| made for our bedroom, don’t you? 
Probably in that same pile from which 
I selected them, however, you could 
have found others as suitable for your 
rooms. I’m not going to tell you 
what I paid for them, because you 
wouldn’t believe such good-looking 
things could cost so little. 





ian 


| 


If you make your own rugs or pil- 
lows, woven, braided or crocheted, 


| don’t you find the color scheme 


bothers you more than anything else? 


| Here is an idea which never fails to 


produce an artistic result. Step your 
colors down. That is, go from a 
lighter, to a medium, to a dark color. 


| For instance, I am thinking of some 
| beautiful braided rugs a friend of 


mine made. The center is pale dull 
orange. Next to that comes a deeper 
dull orange, and on the outer edge, 
deep brown. Doesn’t that sound 
rich? Try this idea with any color, 
and I believe you will be pleased. 


Did you ever realize that the flow- 


| ers or shrubs seen through your win- 


dows might just as well be planted 
to fit into your room scheme? We 


| get such pleasure from the red-and- 
| blue-violet petunias peeping into our 


living room from the window boxes, 
and echoing violet notes in the room. 
So, too, do we feel the purplish-red 
climbing peas, and Japanese spirea 
hedge, beyond, pick up other notes. 


| Then, outside the dining room win- 


dow we glimpse all tones of yellow 
and orange flowers—lilies, marigolds, 
flowers in all seasons, which add cheer 
to that room. Try the close relation- 


ship between outdoors and indoors, 
which a_ carefully-planned color 
scheme in planting can bring! 


The other day I had occasion to 
shop for pretty bedspreads. I shall 
have to admit that I didn’t actually 
hope to buy any, thinking the kind 
we had in mind would be too expen- 
sive. What do you think happened? 
I found the spreads on the market 
now, so beautiful in design and color, 
and so absurdly low in price, I pur- 
chased four! One is a cheery gold 
and cream, woven in the old-fash- 
ioned hickory leaf pattern. Did you 
know such designs were available in 
all colors? Two are woven in the 
quaintest, most homey design depict- 
ing a cottage, trees and flowers. Ours 
are jade green and cream, but they, 
too, can be had in many colors. The 
fourth was unbleached muslin with 
the loveliest yellow-green candlewick 
oncaner Don’t you think we are 

aving fun dressing up our bedrooms? 


Do your friends have difficulty 
reading your house number at night? 
I’m afraid most of us would be 
obliged to answer that question in 
the affirmative, probably because we 
have not known how to solve the 
problem. Now here is the best solu- 
tion I ever heard: Use numbers from 
metal, cut out like a stencil and hav- 
ing glass behind it. Back of that, in 
a little recess use a 6-8 volt light of 
small candle power with a similar 
light inside your hall, behind a small 
colored glass button. Both lights 
should be controlled by a bullseye 
switch, and should be connected to 
your 10-volt bell transformer. The 
pilot light in the hall shows if the light 
is on in your number. Numbers so 
lighted can always be read, and 
doesn’t that mean greater welcome 
to the guest? 


When we built a cottage recently, 
a question arose which I presume has 
come, or will come, to the minds of 
all of you. 

“Should we have steps to the front 
porch from outside, or make the en- 
trance to it from the house, only?” 
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If you haven’t yet thought about 
this question, I believe you will find 
much joy in deciding, as we did, that 
this main porch should be private. 
You see it adds a room to the house 
in that way. Such a popular room, in 
fact, that each member of the family 
speaks for it. 

Our porch is all glass—violet-ray 
glass—in order that we may get all 
the sun possible. The windows, how- 
ever, are high enough so that anyone 
sleeping or eating there cannot be 
seen. 

A box couch, covered with bright 
denim and bright pillows, forms a 
davenport by day. At night, the 
addition of a pad under which to 
tuck the bed clothes turns it into a 
bed. 

We also have some awning-covered 
deck chairs, good-looking, comfort- 
able, yet inexpensive. Our dining 
table can be moved onto the porch, 
when desired, for it is maple, oblong, 
and light to carry. 


In planning your home, have you 
thought to arrange so that there will 
be protected sunny corners, outside 
the house, at all times of the day? 
We probably consider the subject 
more when we have a young child, or 
when someone in the family is ill. 
Yet consider it we must, sooner or 
later. 

We discovered that walls joining at 
right-angles form ideal nooks—sunny, 
yet protected from the wind. That is 
one reason why the plans for our cot- 
tage were in the shape of a cross. 

If you could see the beautiful sun- 
tan my baby had, even this winter, 
you would know how much benefit 
we have derived from deliberately 
planning protected corners. No mat- 
ter how cold it was, elsewhere, if the 
sun came out at all he could get a 
sunbath. 


Our cottage is almost a glass house, 
so we wanted something at the win- 
dows which would look as well out- 
side as inside. The little home is low 
to the ground, and covered with 
shakes. 

We decided upon mohair casement 
draw curtains. Even when drawn their 
folds look just right with the deep 
grooves of the shakes. The color, too, 
is similar. Inside, color bands add 
other notes from the room schemes. 
For instance, each curtain in the liv- 
ing room has two bands of deep green 
blue, and one of deep rusty red. I can- 
not tell you how inviting these draw 
curtains make the rooms. They have 
so many uses, too. In our case, they 
eliminate glass curtains, which would 
destroy the lovely view, and are 
colorful enough to take the place of 
draperies. 
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“For Modern Homes—a 
Whittall Anglo Persian 


of course’ 


@ said Margaret to her Bridge Club 


ur 
4 Take our living rooms... and the activities that center around them... and 
how hard we try to make furniture and rugs blend in one perfect decorative 


scheme.” 


“Don’t mention activities,” said the ener- 
getic Mrs. Blake. “‘Between our own friends 
and the children’s . . . there’s something 
doing in our living room all the time.” 

“T must tell you about last night,” started 
Margaret. ‘Harry had some of his friends in 
to play cards for the first time —” 

“In this very room!” said a horrified voice. 
“With all your precious new furniture ... 
and this wonderful rug.” 

“T said it was an Anglo Persian,” smiled 
Margaret. 

“But a rug with such delicate colors and ex- 
quisite pattern should be looked after care- 
fully,”’ said someone else. 

“Just another modern feature of the Whittall 
Anglo Persian,’ answered Margaret. “You 
can thoroughly enjoy its attractive, soft 
colors, knowing they will clean easily and 
come back looking fresh and new!”’ 

“That carries out our modern ideas on beauty 
and practicality, doesn’t it?” said Mrs. Blake. 
“And if you want to heara little secret .. . I’ll 
whisper one,” continued Margaret. ‘“‘Whittall 
Anglo Persians are also noted for their ability 
to co-operate with the modern budget .. . 
which makes them not only practical... 
but possible.” 

“Would you recommend an Anglo Persian 


for my living room?” asked the New Mem- 
ber. “I have a few pieces of walnut furniture 
. . . and one or two antiques in mahogany.” 
“By all means” . . . answered Margaret. 
“Many modern living rooms now contain 
more than one type furniture. An Anglo Per- 
sian with a pattern copied from some rare 
old Persian antique would blend beautifully 
. . . but if a more modern pattern appeals 
. .. you could find just what you want in 
that, too. The constant stream of new colors, 
patterns and designs in Anglo Persians makes 
this possible.” 

“T see that this rug gave you your ideas for 
your lovely draperies,” commented an ob- 
serving member. 

“T’m glad you noticed that,” answered Mar- 
garet. “Once you buy an Anglo Persian it’s 
clear sailing as far as decorative problems are 
concerned. The basic colors you need for 
draperies . . . cushions... and lamps... 
are right there for you to copy from. Simple, 
isn’t it?” 

“Here’s for happier . . . and_ brighter 
homes,” laughed Mrs. Blake. ‘‘Now, how 
about a little more bridge?” 

“Who cares about bridge,” said the New 
Member, throwing down her cards (which 
didn’t contain one trick) . . . when we can 
talk!” 





a Gossip about what is new in rugs generally mentions Whittall Anglo Persians... first. New 


patterns .. 


. new color combinations are constantly being brought out to suit your personal desires 


and enhance the charms of your furniture. There is a Whittall rug to fit any budget . . . go with any 
decorative scheme ... period of furniture or type of wood. 


Note: This is the fourth story of a series about 
Margaret... her new home... and her rugs. 





WHITTALL RUGS 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, LTD., *?2? MARKET STREET. | 0 
ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMOUS ANGLO PERSIAN QUALITY 
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‘*D--n it, Betty, this saltcellar’ s 
choked up again! Why don’t you 
ask the grocer for some Morton’ s 
Todized Salt? The ads say that 


> 2 


even ‘when it rains, it pours’.”’ | 
CN 
CES 
as 









Keeping husbands from losing | 
their tempers over clogged salt- | 
cellars isn’t the only accom- 
plishment of Morton’s Iodized 
Salt. It also protects children 
from simple goiter, with its loss 
of appetite, lack of vigor and 
backwardness at school. Try it! | 





IODIZED | 
OR PLAIN | 


10c 


When it rains 
—it pours 
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Sunset Table Talk 


by 


Genevieve A. Callahan 


"THE front porch is passing, bunga- 
lows are still popular, American 
architecture is improving, and dining 
rooms remain firmly entrenched in the 
average American home, says James 
S. Taylor, Acting Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Building and Housing of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. The 
built-in garage is becoming almost a 
standard feature of the medium- 
priced house as well as of the more 
expensive one; and on streets where 
there is any considerable amount of 
automobile traffic, families are living 
more and more in the back of their 
houses. A sun parlor at the rear of 
the house is fairly common, and the 
rear living room is no longer a 
curiosity. 


+ F 
Always, of course, life has dictated 
style in architecture. Isn’t it inter- 
esting to consider the changes in our 
way of living that have brought about, 
within a very few generations, the 


| changes mentioned by Mr. Taylor? 


The front porch, for example. Time 
was when sitting on the front porch 
watching the people walking or driv- 


| ing past in their carriages, and chat- 


ting with the next-door neighbors, 
was almost the only entertainment 
offering itself for a summer afternoon 
or evening. The boredom of loneli- 
ness was more prevalent than the 


| boredom of eternal crowds. Now the 


table is turned; the world is too much 
with us, and we seek to get away from 
people. Thus we build our living 
rooms and sun rooms at the backs 
of our houses for that reason, as well 
as to enjoy our gardens and to escape 
the dust and noise of the paved street. 


Speaking of houses, have you seen 
the new book put out by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, “Care and 
Repair of the House,” by Vincent B. 
Phelan? It has been written to aid 
home owners in keeping their property 
in good repair, and it brings together 
in handy form explicit directions for 


| dealing with problems such as doors 


that stick or jam, faucets that thump 
or leak, re-roofing, insulating warm-air 
furnace pipes, repairing cracks in 
stucco, remedying a damp or wet 
cellar, and scores of other equally 
common difficulties. This 122-page 
book, bound in paper, costs just 20 
cents a copy. We shall be happy to 
have a copy sent to you if you will 
send us 20 cents with your name and 


address. Write to Sunset Magazine, 
1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, and 
ask for “Care and Repair of the 
Home.” 


+ 

The business of housekeeping these 
days requires brains and an open 
mind, doesn’t it? Every piece of new 
equipment demands that we learn to 
use It correctly in order that it may 
be of real value to us. All too often 
the equipment is condemned after one 
faint-hearted trial when the fault 
really lies with the woman who is 
attempting to use it—probably with- 
out even reading the manufacturer’s 
carefully written card of directions 
that accompanied the article! 

Recently I heard of a_ business 
woman who, having heard of the 
virtues of an oven-control range, 
bought one for her apartment. Ap- 
parently she bought it without even 
having it explained and demon- 
strated to her at the shop, for after 
using it for a month or two she told 
her landlord, “Something must be 
wrong with that oven heat control on 
my new range. I light the oven and 
set the wheel at say 350 degrees, but 
it won’t stay lighted! The flame goes 
out and I have to set the control at 
a higher temperature in order to keep 
the oven burner lighted. Then I burn 
my cake!” 

Poor soul! When it was explained 
to her that the principle of automatic 
oven heat control is that the flame is 
automatically turned off whenever 
the desired temperature is reached, a 
tiny pilot light only remaining burn- 
ing, and that when the temperature 
falls below that point the flame is 
automatically re-lighted, she decided 
to let the regulator regulate itself 
thereafter. And she has lived happy 
with her new range ever since! 


One of the most complete and most 
useful home reference books that has 
come to my attention in a long time 
is “P. T. A. Interpretations of Food,” 
an 800-page book crammed full of the 
most helpful material that any thor- 
oughly busy mother of young children 
could find. The book is printed in 
big, readable type, and for conveni- 
ence the contents are divided into 12 
sections, taking up such subjects as 
The Pre-School Child and Mother; 
The School Group at Home (with 
attention to menu planning, problems 
of underweight, overweight, and ap- 
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‘HERE'S THF 1S AUCE 


A-1 Sawe;... the rich, savory 
table sauce for meats, fish, and baked 
beans. The thick sauce that stays on 
the food you want it on. A-I1 gives a 
livelier flavor to soups, stews, cheese 
dishes, and salad dressings, too... 
Just stir in a few drops—and taste. 
You'll know why A-1 is America’s 
favorite sauce. 

A-1 is a wonder-seasoning for cooking. 
It does marvelous things with left-overs. 
Send for free recipe booklet, “Twenty- 
five Ways to a Man’s Heart.” 


G. F. Heublein & Brother, 
Desk 95, Hartford Conn. 


Ask for A-1 Sauce when you 
eat at hotels or restaurants 

































ITCHEN HANDY, grr 


UTENSILS IN ONE 
Burns gr] 











‘SHARPENS KNIVES & SCISSORS 

PICKS UP HOT POTATOES, EGGS, 

ASPARAGUS, FRUITS FOR CANNING, Etc. 
SENT ON APPROVAL 

Just write us you are interested. We 

will mail Kitchen Handy. Examine it. 

i Or, re- 

turn at Our expense. 

WESTERN COMMERCIAL CO. 

1042 Folsom St. San Francisco, Calif. 











EVERYBODY LIKES THE 


Bright Colors 


Decorative 
Moore Push-Pins 


to display wall decorations 
6 Colors, 3 Sizes, 
10c. blocks, everywhere 
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petite); The School Group at School 
(with helps for ““square meal lunches,” 
lunch room recipes and menus, etc.); 


functions, sorority and fraternity sup- 
pers, and ‘the like; Efficiency in Cook- 
ery; Thrift in Cookery; Seasonable 
Cookery; Outdoor Cookery and so on. 

This friendly, helpful book is made 
up of contributions furnished by state 
and national celebrities, and by the 
Parent-Teacher Association members 
of Georgia and 30 other states. It is 
edited and supplemented by Mrs. 
J. D. Miller, director of home service 
of the Georgi ia Congress of Parents 
| and Teachers. While edited and pub- 
| lished in the South, there is little in 
| this book that cannot be used by any 
| western homemaker. The price of 
$3.50 includes postage and insurance 
to any part of the West. The book 





| 
| 


check for $3.50 to Sunset Magazine, 
1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, 
esking for a copy of the book, “P.T.A. 
Interpretations of Food.” I am sure 
you will like it. 

t kk & 


Here is my own favorite recipe for 
Chocolate Pie. Try it. I feel sure it 


| will become your favorite, too. It 
| doesn’t taste floury, or cornstarchy, 


as some chocolate pies do. 


Best Chocolate Cream Pie 

2 cupfuls of milk 1% teaspoonful of salt 
24 cupful of sugar 5 egg yolks 
14 cupful of flour 4 teaspoonful of 
¥g cupful of ground —_ vanilla 

chocolate 

Scald the milk in a double boiler. 
Mix together the sugar, flour, ground 
chocolate, and salt in a bowl. Mix to 
a paste with a little of the hot milk, 
then return all to double boiler and 
cook, stirring, until thick and smooth. 
Cover, and let cook 15 or 20 minutes. 
Beat the egg yolks in the same bowl 
used above, add the hot sauce to them 
gradually, stirring until smooth, then 
return mixture to double boiler and 
cook 5 minutes. Add the vanilla, re- 
move from the heat, and cool. Pour 
into a large baked pie shell, and 
spread with whipped cream, unsweet- 
ened, shortly before serving. 








MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILADELPHIA 


MILITARY 


| Sams Rafael xcapeay 


“One of California’s finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian ) 
One hour from San Francisco, Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “aa” rating, Univ. of Calif. 








Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. S. A. supervision. 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 


Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., 








to prolong the life of the boys’ 
woolen golf hose by darning a square 
of old linen onto the heel and the 


toe (on the inside of sock). Such a 
darning will double the life of the 
sock and never be detected. 


a ee 


The School Group Entertained, giving | 
smart suggestions for parties and class 








may be ordered simply by sending a | 
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WHEN 
COMPANY COMES 


\ te your house _/ 





oR luncheon, afternoon tea, 

dinner or late supper, you 
will find this Devil’s Food Cake 
afavorite witheveryone. Ittastes 
as good as it looks and when 
flavor lives up to looks your 
reputation as a cook is made. 


DEVIL’S FOOD CAKE 


34 cup thick sour milk 
1\ cups bread flour or 
13{ cups pastry flour 


¥ cup butter 
1Y, cups sugar 
3 eggs, saving out 1 white 
for frosting 4 tap. soda 
2 squares melted chocolate 1 tsp. baking powder 
1 tsp. Burnett's Vanilla 


Cream butter and sugar. Add eggs 
one at a time, beating thoroughly each 
time. Add melted chocolate, then al- 
ternately the milk and flour sifted with 
soda and baking powder. Add vanilla 
and beat well. Bake in two8 inch layers 
in a moderate oven 375° F., twenty to 

twenty-five minutes. 


FROSTING 
2 cupe sugar 2 egg whites 
34 cup boiling water 2 tsp. Burnett’s Vanilla 
1 tsp. Burnett’s Lemon Extract 


Put sugar and water into sauce pan, 
stir to prevent sugar from adhering to 
pan. Heat gradually to boiling point 
and boil without stirring until syrup 
will thread when dropped from spoon. 
Pour gradually onto the well-beaten 
whites of egg. Beat till the right con- 

sistency to spread on cake. 
¢ 
Send ten cents for “Doubly Delicious 
Desserts,” a booklet full of new recipes 


JOSEPH 
~ BURNETT ae 
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Sunset Homes Consultation Service | 


E contemplate pur- 

chasing a place that 
has an outdoor under- 
ground cistern. As there 
1s no sewerage system in 
this part of town, I am 
wondering if this cistern 
can be made into either 
a septic tank or cesspool. 
Any information you can 
give about building a 
septic tank will be ap- 
preciated.—Mrs. T. F., 
Port Townsend, Wash- 
ington. 

Consultation: The cistern that you 
speak of may be used if it can be 
made water-tight and if it is large 
enough yet not too large. You can 
test it for water-tightness by filling 
it with water in the afternoon and 
allowing it to stand 24 hours. It 
should lose not more than one-half 
inch in the water level to be con- 
sidered water-tight. 

A family of seven persons requires 
a septic tank with a capacity of ap- 
proximately 200 gallons. This would 
allow an excess variation of about 
25%. A septic tank should be under- 
ground and water-tight. 

The house sewer is carried in a 
4-inch line to the septic tank at the 
top with the inlet turned down to 
discharge about 6” above the bottom. 
The outlet starting 12” from the bot- 
tom is carried from the tank at the 
same level as the inlet near the top and 
at the opposite side. It is discharged 
into open jointed drainage tile about 
12” to 18” below the surface of the 
ground. The drainage field should be 
about 500 square feet for each mem- 
ber of the household. The tank 
should open at the top with a man- 
hole cover and will have to be cleaned 
out at one- to five-year intervals. 

Scum forms at the top surface 
water level permitting a purifying 
bacterial action to occur in the sludge 
which forms. The sludge remains in 
the tank water and the foul water or 
effluent drains off. 

If the drainage area is limited or if 
necessary that it be used for planting, 
it would be well to build the septic 
tank in two compartmentsas illustrat- 
ed so as to carry the water to a higher 
degree of purification. 


Hardwood Flooring 

Can you tell me if it is necessary in pre- 
paring for a hardwood floor to run the under 
timbers in any certain direction? In which 
direction of the rooms should the flooring 
run?—A. L., Eugene, Oregon. 

Consultation: For appearances, 
flooring should run parallel to the 
longer dimension of the room or in 
the case of a room nominally square 
it might run parallel to the direction 
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Conducted by 
Wm. I. Garren 


of entry of the room. Laid in this 
manner the floor will have better 
wearing qualities and be easier under 
foot. 

75" flooring must be laid at right 
angles to the direction of the under- 
floor unless the under-floor is tongue 
and groove. Where the structural 
timbering does not permit the proper 
direction of the subfloor, then lay the 
subfloor diagonally which will permit 
the 3” floor to be laid in either 
direction. 


16 
Adobe Houses 
We are planning to build a Spanish type 
adobe house finished inside and out on our 
ranch, doing most of the work ourselves. 
Any information which you have would be 
very much appreciated.—P. L., Le Grand, 
California. 
Consultation: The first thing to do 
would be to locate a rich black adobe 
soil. The blacker the adobe the better 


the material is for construction. 


Femerdbla Loe 7 
7 


Make a mold about 31%4” deep, 9%” 


wide, and 21” long. This mold may | 


be made of 1%” material tapered 
slightly to permit withdrawal from 
the brick. Chop up straw to approx- 
imately 3” or 4” lengths, as this will 
make mixing easier. 





Wet and mix up the soil with the | 


straw, fill your molds, and when | 


slightly dry withdraw the molds and 
allow the bricks to dry in the sun. 
Stand pairs of bric**s together in in- 


verted “V” fashion when partially | 


F 


dry to permit air circulation and even | 
drying on all sictes. If the adobe | 


cracks greatly, slow down the drying 
process by covering with wet sacks. 

When dry the bricks are ready to 
be put into the wall and are laid up 
like standard brick with joints of 
adobe mortar about one-half to three- 
quarters of an inch thick. An adobe 
wall should be about 30” thick and 
the bricks should be turned in as 
headers or right angles to the wall 
about every fifth course. 

The important thing to take care 
of is to protect the adobe wall from 
excessive moisture by 
laying a dry founda- 
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| wood lintels running the full depth of 
the wall. Heavy trusses or roof beams 
© should not rest directly on the wall 
© but the load should be distributed by 
© means of a plate of timber running in 
the direction of the wall. There is 

a government bulletin available on 

© this subject of adobe houses. Get a 
| copy before you build. 
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Termites 


We have been having trouble with a wood 
bug which appears to be attacking the tim- 
bers under our house. Can you tell us if 
there is someone who would assist us in 
ridding the house of these pests?—H. L., 
Richmond, California. 

Consultation: If you will get in 
touch with the Agriculture Depart- 
ment of the University of California 
they can recommend experts who will 
| rid your house of these pests (ter- 
' mites) and recommend precautionary 
measures for the future. 

These pests attack houses from the 
inside where wood comes in contact 
with the ground. They will not go 
any great distance above the ground 
unless there is a wood contact. A safe 
protection in new houses is to use 
redwood sills creosoted at least 12” 
above the ground and with a piece 
' of sheet metal placed on top of the 

concrete bent down at an angle of 

45 degrees about 2” on the inside. 


greece 


Rotting Floors 


The floor in our kitchen appears to be 
rotting or getting uneven and in several 
places the boards have broken through. 
Can you tell me what is the cause of this or 
what we can do to remedy this condition? 
The floors are laid directly over the ground, 
there being no space under the house.— 
R. F. G., Ogden, Utah. 

Consultation: Floors laid directly 
on the ground will always rot from 
lack of ventilation, excessive mois- 
ture, or both. 

The proper way to lay floors on 
the ground is first to lay a rough slab 
of concrete 2144” thick. Then paint 
the concrete with hot asphalt. Over 
the concrete lay 2”x3” or 2”x4” red- 
wood sleepers or floor supports. 
These sleepers should be creosoted 
and laid in grill fashion to permit cir- 
culation of air under the flooring. 
The flooring is then laid directly either 

| single or double over the sleepers. The 
space under the floor must then be 
ventilated generously. 
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to use condensed milk for sunburn 
when there is no lotion handy. 
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“ELECTRICITY costs so little IN CALIFORNIA” 






On 


OBSOLETE 
LACKS 
MODERN 
ELECTRICAL 
FACILITIES 








Is THis 
Your HousE 
A Few Years Hence? 


If you are planning to build — or remodel — you can 
add years to the life of your property by adequately 
wiring your house to meet present-day electrical 
requirements and with some thought to the future. 
The Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau (whose responsi- 
bilities include the study of illumination and appliance 
requirements of today and the anticipation of the 
electrical needs of tomorrow) has set up certain mini- 
mum specifications for electrical wiring known as the 
Red Seal Standards. A Red Seal Certificate of 
Approval is awarded only to buildings adequately 
wired in accordance with these standards, to serve 
the public as an identification of a modern home, and 
to facilitate quicker appraisal of the property in the 
event that you may wish to market it. 

Before building — or remodeling—discuss your plans 
with a representative of the Bureau. The Bureau’s 
services are available, without obligation, to anyone 
desirous of equipping homes with wiring facilities 
adequate to efficiently serve for many years hence. 


Pacific Coast 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


M-15 Edison Building 
Los Angeles 
A non-profit organization supported by all branches of the Industry 


as an advisory bureau to serve impartially all users of electricity. 


848 Roosevelt Street 
Fresno 
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Sunset Homes Consultation Service 


E contemplate pur- 

chasing a place that 
has an outdoor under- 
ground cistern. As there 
1s no sewerage system in 
this part of town, I am 
wondering if this cistern 
can be made into either 
a septic tank or cesspool. 
Any information you can 
give about building a 
septic tank will be ap- 
preciated.—Mrs. T. F., 
Port Townsend, Wash- 
ington. 

Consultation: The cistern that you 
speak of may be used if it can be 
made water-tight and if it is large 
enough yet not too large. You can 
test it for water-tightness by filling 
it with water in the afternoon and 
allowing it to stand 24 hours. It 
should lose not more than one-half 
inch in the water level to be con- 
sidered water-tight. 

A family of seven persons requires 
a septic tank with a capacity of ap- 
proximately 200 gallons. This would 
allow an excess variation of about 
25%. Aseptic tank should be under- 
ground and water-tight. 

The house sewer is carried in a 
4-inch line to the septic tank at the 
top with the inlet turned down to 
discharge about 6” above the bottom. 
The outlet starting 12” from the bot- 
tom is carried from the tank at the 
same level as the inlet near the top and 
at the opposite side. It is discharged 
into open jointed drainage tile about 
12” to 18” below the surface of the 
ground. The drainage field should be 
about 500 square feet for each mem- 
ber of the household. The tank 
should open at the top with a man- 
hole cover and will have to be cleaned 
out at one- to five-year intervals. 

Scum forms at the top surface 
water level permitting a purifying 
bacterial action to occur in the sludge 
which forms. The sludge remains in 
the tank water and the foul water or 
effluent drains off. 

If the drainage area is limited or if 
necessary that it be used for planting, 
it would be well to build the septic 
tank in two compartmentsas illustrat- 
ed so as to carry the water to a higher 
degree of purification. 


Hardwood Flooring 

Can you tell me if it is necessary in pre- 
paring for a hardwood floor to run the under 
timbers in any certain direction? In which 
direction of the rooms should the flooring 
run?—A. L., Eugene, Oregon. 

Consultation: For appearances, 
flooring should run parallel to the 
longer dimension of the room or in 
the case of a room nominally square 
it might run parallel to the direction 
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Conducted by 
Wm. I. Garren 


of entry of the room. Laid in this 
manner the floor will have better 
wearing qualities and be easier under 
foot. 

3" flooring must be laid at right 
angles to the direction of the under- 
floor unless the under-floor is tongue 
and groove. Where the structural 
timbering does not permit the proper 
direction of the subfloor, then lay the 
subfloor diagonally which will permit 
the 3” floor to be laid in either 
direction. 


Adobe Houses 


We are planning to build a Spanish type 
adobe house finished inside and out on our 
ranch, doing most of the work ourselves. 
Any information which you have would be 
very much appreciated.—P. L., Le Grand, 
California. 


Consultation: The first thing to do 
would be to locate a rich black adobe 
soil. The blacker the adobe the better 


the material is for construction. 


Make a mold about 314” deep, 9%” 
wide, and 21” long. This mold may 


be made of 114” material tapered | 


slightly to permit withdrawal from 
the brick. Chop up straw to approx- 
imately 3” or 4” lengths, as this will 
make mixing easier. 

Wet and mix up the soil with the 
straw, fill your molds, and when 


slightly dry withdraw the molds and } 


allow the bricks to dry in the sun. 
Stand pairs of bric«: together in in- 
verted “V” fashion when partially 
dry to permit air circulation and even 
drying on all sicles. If the adobe 
cracks greatly, slow down the drying 
process by covering with wet sacks. 

When dry the bricks are ready to 
be put into the wall and are laid up 
like standard brick with joints of 
adobe mortar about one-half to three- 
quarters of an inch thick. An adobe 
wall should be about 30” thick and 
the bricks should be turned in as 
headers or right angles to the wall 
about every fifth course. 

The important thing to take care 
of is to protect the adobe wall from 
excessive moisture by 
laying a dry founda- 
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| wood lintels running the full depth of 


the wall. Heavy trusses or roof beams 


' should not rest directly on the wall 


but the load should be distributed by 
means of a plate of timber running in 
the direction of the wall. There is 
a government bulletin available on 
this subject of adobe houses. Get a 


» copy before you build. 


Termites 


We have been having trouble with a wood 
bug which appears to be attacking the tim- 
bers under our house. Can you tell us if 
there is someone who would assist us in 
ridding the house of these pests?—H. L., 
Richmond, California. 

Consultation: If you will get in 
touch with the Agriculture Depart- 
ment of the University of California 
they can recommend experts who will 
rid your house of these pests (ter- 
mites) and recommend precautionary 
measures for the future. 

These pests attack houses from the 
inside where wood comes in contact 
with the ground. They will not go 
any great distance above the ground 
unless there is a wood contact. A safe 
protection in new houses is to use 
redwood sills creosoted at least 12” 
above the ground and with a piece 
of sheet metal placed on top of the 
concrete bent down at an angle of 
45 degrees about 2” on the inside. 


Rotting Floors 


The floor in our kitchen appears to be 
rotting or getting uneven and in several 
places the boards have broken through. 
(i an you tell me what is the cause of this or 
what we can do to remedy this condition? 
The floors are laid directly over the ground, 
there being no space under the house.— 
R. F. G., Ogden, Utah. 

Consultation: Floors laid directly 
on the ground will always rot from 
lack of ventilation, excessive mois- 
ture, or both. 

The proper way to lay floors on 
the ground is first to lay a rough slab 
of concrete 2%” thick. Then paint 
the concrete with hot asphalt. Over 
the concrete lay 2”x3” or 2”x4” red- 
wood sleepers or floor supports. 
These sleepers should be creosoted 
and laid in grill fashion to permit cir- 
culation of air under the flooring. 
The flooring is then laid directly either 
single or double over the sleepers. The 
space under the floor must then be 
ventilated generously. 








to use condensed milk for sunburn 
when there is no lotion handy. 
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“BLECTRICITY costs so little IN CALIFORNIA” 


Me 


OBSOLETE 
LACKS 
MODERN 
ELECTRICAL 
FACILITIES 










Is THis 
Your HOUSE 
A Few Years Henee? 


If you are planning to build — or remodel — you can 
add years to the life of your property by adequately 
wiring your house to meet present-day electrical 
requirements and with some thought to the future. 
The Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau (whose responsi- 
bilities include the study of illumination and appliance 
requirements of today and the anticipation of the 
electrical needs of tomorrow) has set up certain mini- 
mum specifications for electrical wiring known as the 
Red Seal Standards. A Red Seal Certificate of 
Approval is awarded only to buildings adequately 
wired in accordance with these standards, to serve 
the public as an identification of a modern home, and 
to facilitate quicker appraisal of the property in the 
event that you may wish to market it. 

Before building—or remodeling— discuss your plans 
with a representative of the Bureau. The Bureau’s 
services are available, without obligation, to anyone 
desirous of equipping homes with wiring facilities 
adequate to efficiently serve for many years hence. 


Pacific Coast 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


M-15 Edison Building 
Los Angeles 
A non-profit organization supported by all branches of the Industry 


as an advisory bureau to serve impartially all users of electricity. 


oe ee 


848 Roosevelt Street 
Fresno 












From a little town at the base of 


the highest point in the United 
States came a letter the other day 
from one of our friends. “.... : And 
you can t imagine the thrill of ‘pack- 
ing in’ by airplane. We leave in ten 
minutes to be isolated on the top of 
Mt. Whitney for three whole weeks 
in the serenity and bigness of this 
rugged country. The pilot is to call 
for us in exactly three weeks—if we 
don’t lose track of the days! I wanted 
to tell you how very helpful the pack 
train data (this should really be pack 
lane data) which you sent me has 
b ”” Who wouldn’t be excited 
over the possibilities of packing in by 
plane! And another of our readers 
writes, “That data on pack train 
trips and supplies is just what we 
need. We are packing in to the Mt. 
Whitney country next month. Will 
you send this to me?” Indeed we will, 
and we shall be happy to 
send this same helpful in- 
formation to any others of 
our readers planning a sim- 
ilar trip. Will you enclose 
a two-cent stamp?  Seri- 
ously, it looks as though 
there will be a number of 
Sunset-eers on Mt. Whit- 
ney and the High Sierra 
these next few months. 


bob - 
Air and Water 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I am planning to spend from 
four to six weeks in California, 
and will be driving down to San 
Francisco with friends. From 
there I should like to take the 
boat to Los Angeles and return 
again to San Francisco by plane. 
Is that possible on a round trip 
ticket?—J. J. B., Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Yes, it is possible to make 
the trip as you suggest, for 
combination round trip tick- 
ets are now on sale for 
$33.75, covering one way 
water and one way air from 
San Francisco to Los An- 
geles and return. Daily 


sailings, with the exception 
of Sundays, are now in effect 
from San Francisco to Los 


If you are going east, 
vacation trip, write us for information. 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Inquiries received by this department are answered by mail. 
Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 
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TRAVEL SERVICE 


west, around the world or on a short 


Tell 


Angeles, and you may return by plane 
either in the morning or afternoon of 
any day. If you do make your return 
by plane, we suggest the afternoon 
flight, since you will then have a 
taste of day flying and an hour or 
more of night flying, when the cities 
below look like heaps of sparkling 
jewels. The rate of $33.75 includes 
meals and berth on the. ship, limousine 
service to and from the air fields, 
plane fare, and a buffet supper on the 
plane. 
+t F- & 


California Maps 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Will you kindly tell me where I may 
secure a good map of California? I want 
an automobile map that will give roads in 
detail and that will mark the national parks 
also, and a map that will not be too large 
to handle while driving. Incidentally, do 
you know of a map of the state that shows 


held 


« 





» Mae . 


Looking out from the Sacred Island of Miyajima, in the 
Inland Sea of Japan.—Photograph by Gabriel Moulin 
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us just what 







streams, mountains, and lakes? Any in- 
formation will be appreciated.—Mrs. J. E., | 
Guernewood Park, California. 

A supply of excellent maps of 
California, outlining roads, principal 
points of interest, parks, and monv- 
ments, has just been received, and 
we are happy to send you a copy. 
Covering California completely, this 
map will be really useful to you. It 
is folded in a manner to facilitate 
handling while driving. Besides this 
one, we have just heard of a map 
which gives the streams, lakes, creeks, 
and mountains. It is known as the| 
new California pocket map, and sells | 
for fifty cents. If your local stationer 
cannot supply you with this map, we 
shall be happy to order it for you. 


bok F 
Vagabonds Abroad 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

There are two of us, and we want to see 
Europe! After our trip to the 
Continent, we shall have four 
weeks for traveling. Could we 
possibly include Spain, England, 
France, Germany, a short trip to 
Denmark and perhaps Norway 
and Switzerland? Do you think 
our time is too limited? What 
do you figure as the daily aver- 
age in dollars for such a trip— 
we do not plan to stay at expen- 
sive hotels. And there is the 
clothing problem for this trip— 
can you help us on that too?— 
Miss M. H., Pendleton, Oregon. 

Two of you and you want 
to see Europe—like two 
jolly vagabonds! We rather 
doubt, however, that you 
will have time for all you 
outline in just four weeks. 
In this time you could visit 
England, go from there to 
Paris, Switzerland, down 
the French Riviera, down 
to Rome, Naples, and re- 
turn via Florence to Venice; 
thence to Vienna, through 
the Black Forest country by 
way of Rothenburg, Heidel- | 
burg, down the Rhine, and 
then across the channel to 
England, where you will 
sail for native soil. If the 
attractions for Spain are 
stronger, then plan to do 
Spain alone. If you prefer 

(Continued on next page 
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to visit Scandinavia, then from Eng- 
ee | 0 —— + _ land and Paris you might go through 
Belgium, Holland, and Germany, and 
upon your return sail from Hamburg 


rather than from England. 


| Twelve dollars a day per person is 
| 4 good average for your trip, includ- 


ing meals, “B” grade hotels, second 
class rail in Europe and third class 
in Great Britain, and general sight- 
seeing. We have in our files just the 
list to solve your clothing problemn— 
“What to Wear on a Short European 
Trip,” and we have sent this to you. 
Eat you must, and shop you will, so 
we are also sending a list of the inter- 
esting eating and shopping places in 
Europe. A rare treat is in store for 
you if you reach Paris before October, 
for the International Colonial Expo- 
sition is now in full swing, and you 





will have an opportunity of “seeing 
the world” in a few hours. 


bob F 
Let’s Cooperate! 


Motorists and others who venture 
into the national forests of our west- 
ern states will be required to obey a 
list of fire regulations posted by fed- 
eral authorities as a result of the un- 
usual dangers existing in outdoor 
areas. The following regulations as 


announced by the U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice, apply to California. Similar 
ones are in force in other western 
states. 








1. Campfire permits must be secured 
before building any form of outdoor 
fires, including fires in stoves burning | | 
wood, kerosene, or gasoline. (These 
permits may be obtained at your local 
automobile club.) 

2. Automobile and pack train par- 
ties camping in the national forests will 
be required to carry a shovel not less 
than thirty-six inches long, with a blade 
eight inches wide, and an ax with an 
over all length of at least twenty-six 
inches and the head weighing two 
pounds or more. 

3. No smoking in the national for- | | 
ests except in camps, at places of habi- 
tation and in special posted areas to be 
put into effect as soon as fire conditions | | 
in the mountains warrant. 


4. During the hunting season in | | 
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Now you can go to 


HAWAII 


for only 


$90 





Irs amazing how little good 
travel now costs. Just think— 
you can have a trip to beautiful 
Honolulu—the luxury of 2,100 
miles of sea travel on a big 
Matson liner—for only $90! 


You'll have a cozy stateroom. 
Inspiring menus. Deck sports, 
movies, dancing, to fill the 
sunny days and romantic nights. 
Summer or winter, there’s no 
trip finer! 


Vacation tours 
from $233 


Inclusive tours are equally at- 
tractive—as low as $233 for 
round trip with all hotel and 
sight-seeing expenses while in 
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| where there is forest, grass, or brush. 


many of the national forests all sports- 
men will be checked in by special 
registrars. 

5. All forest officers will strictly en- 
force the state law which prohibits the 
throwing of burning matches and to- 
bacco from moving vehicles, 










Carelessness of smokers and motor- 
ists in the national forests of Oregon 
and Washington has made it neces. 
sary for those states to insist on sim. 
ilar regulations. Camp fire permits 
are required in Oregon and Washing- 
ton, except at improved camp grounds 
and designated forest camps, and no 
smoking is permitted in the forests 











Hawaii! Special folders on re- 
quest at any travel agency, or: 


MATSON LINE 


(Address Dept. S-319) 
SAN Francisco . 215 Market Street 
PorTLAND 271 Pine Street 
SEATTLE . 814 Second Ave. 


LASSCO LINE 


(Address Dept. S-319) 
730 S. Broadway 
213 E. Broadway 
119 W. Ocean Ave. 


Los ANGELES 
San Dreco 
Lone Beacu 
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Motorists are relieved 
of their automobiles 
at the door without 
service charge. Write 
for free road map, and 
your copy of ““Aglow 
with Friendliness, 
our unique and 
fascinating magazine. 
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ferred location .. 
lobby... 
modious rooms... 





ot the HOTEL 
FORT SHELBY 


...is a doubly significant 
remark. Certainly it's final 
instructions to the office 

. but the staff remember 
that the boss has stopped 
at the Fort Shelby since 
his initial visit to Detroit. 
d Hotel Fort Shelby's pre- 
. inviting 
beautiful, com- 
superb 
restaurants and attractive 
rates are a few reasons 
why the major percentage 
of its patronage repre- 


repeat business. 


“a 


DETROIT 





E. J. BRADWELL, Manager 


all equip- 


private bath. Rooms as 
low as $3.00 per day... 
suites $10.00 and upwards. 
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More All-Expense Tours 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

A friend and I wish to take a trip to 
Yellowstone before the park season closes. 
Is it not some time in September? Is it 
possible to make a trip through Yellowstone 
with all one’s entire expenses paid and 
included in one ticket? What would the cost 
be from Portland? How many days are 
required for the tour of the park? Lastly, 
could you give me some suggestions for 
clothing on this trip?p—Miss L. B., Van- 
couver, Washington. 

Yellowstone Park season ends on 
September 19, so you will have suffi- 
cient time for a short stay. Septem- 
ber is a delightful month in the park; 
the geysers play equally well then, 
and the scenery is just as beautiful ! 
If you are addicted (as a great many 
women are) to fishing, you will find 
September the best month for that 
sport. All-expense tours are quoted 
from the various entrances of the park 
only, and to these rates you will add 
the rail fare from Portland to either 
Gardiner, Bozeman, or the West 
Yellowstone entrance. The regular 
tour requires four and a half days, 
and the fare, inclusive of transporta- 
tion, meals, and lodgings, is $54.00 if 
you stop at hotels, and $45.00 if you 
stop at lodges. Incidentally, if you 
om to enter the park by way of 

Salt Lake and West Yellowstone, you 
will be interested to know that open 
top observation cars, affording an 


| excellent view of the beautiful moun- 
| 

tains and forest scenery of Idaho and 
| Montana are now in operation be- 


tween Ashton and Reas Pass, Idaho. 
Warm clothing should be worn on 


| this trip, and you should be prepared 
for sudden changes in temperature 








due to elevation. Coats, jackets, or 
sweaters will be appreciated in the 
cool evenings. Be sure to include a 
pair of good stout walking shoes, for 
many interesting and beautiful sights 
are accessible by your own foot power 
only. If you like riding or hiking, 
breeches or knickers will be useful. 
And don’t forget your camera! 
+ kk +k 


What Route? 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
Will you please send me the material I 


| have checked on the enclosed vacation list 


clipped from your latest issue? I shall ap- 
preciate this very much. You speak of a 
scenic rail route to the East. Which route 
would you suggest? And by the way, do 
you have a list of clothing appropriate for 
wear on the train? I noticed you offered 
similar lists for steamship travel and thought 
you might have them for rail travel also.— 
Mrs. E. W., Monolith, California. 

There are routes and routes to the 
East, each one just as scenically inter- 
esting and beautiful as the other. If 
you have never visited the South- 
west, rich in Indian lore and stamped 
with centuries of ancient civilization, 
you will find this route interesting. 
You may refer tocut across the states 
by way of Chicago, or via Kansas City 
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MARK HOPKINS 


FAIRMONT 
HOTELS 


Overlooking San Francisco 


BUT A STONES THROW 
FROM THE SHOPS 
AND THEATRES 
100 Rooms with Bath 
at moderate rates- 


Geo.D. SmitH 
ing Direcior 








Wonderful 
TOURS 


‘Off the Beaten Track’”’ 


San Francisco to TAHITI (Society Islands) and 
return. 23 days for the round voyage, permitting 
3 days at Tahiti (or longer as desired) 


First Class $325. Intermediate First $295 


San Francisco to NEW ZEALAND and AUS- 
TRALIA via SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. Circular 
tour of the Pacific, including 8 ports of call; return 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles or Vancouver, B.C. 


First Class $616. Intermediate First $565 


San Francisco to SOUTH SEAS, NEW ZEALAND, 

AUSTRALIA, CELEBES, PHILIPPINES, CHINA, 

JAPAN; return to San Francisco via HONOLULU, 

or to Seattle or ome 3° C., direct. 15 Ports 
of Call. 


First Class $855.90. Second Class $559.80 


All Tours available for 12 months, 
with stopover privileges. 


Send for booklet. 


UNION STEAM SHIP Co. 
of New Zealand, Ltd. 
230 California Street, San Francisco 


TM MONTCLAIR 


Lexington Ave. 49th to 50th St. New York 
S. Grecory Tay1or, Pres. 


A NEW, LUXURIOUS HOTEL 
800 Rooms—8o00 Baths Radioin Every Room 
Sincte $3t0$3 Dousre$5to$6 Surres $10to $15 


PLSesSesseg 
Garden Clubs! 


If you are a member of a Garden 

Club, be sure to read the special 

announcement on Page 56 of this 
issue of SUNSET. 
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tiful bit of western scenery through 
the Feather River Canyon and the 
Royal Gorge. Out of the Northwest, 
terminal for a number of transconti- 
nental lines, you may ride through the 
Cascades, the mountains of Glacier 
Park, the Continental Divide, the 
plains of Montana, the lake region 
of Minnesota, etc., or if you prefer, 
still farther north through the Can- 
adian Rockies and across Canada. We 
have asked that booklets on these va- 
rious routes be sent to you so that 
you may decide for yourself which 
route holds the most interest. We 
have also sent you our suggestions 
for appropriate wearing apparel when 
traveling by train. 





Fiesta 


CarNivaLs and Rodeos, 
Flower—Apple—Baby Shows! 
Festivals and Tournaments, 
Gallon hats on whiskered gents! 


Frontier Days and Round-Ups, too, 
Fairs, Regattas—what to do? 
Pilgrimages, Jubilees— 

Swims and Golf and Symphonies! 


Races—horse and boat and car— 
Wonder what the sweepstakes are? 
Dedications, Championships, 
Pageants, Dances, Motor Trips! 


Raisin Days, Parades and Fetes— 
How to keep straight all the dates? 
Hangtown Week-Ends, Track Meets, 
Hikes— 
Never have I seen the likes! 
Mountain Climbs and Outdoor Plays, 
Concerts, Trapshoots, Harbor Days! 
Picnics, Mardi Gras, and Shows— 
When I'll sleep, God only knows! 
—Cristel Hastings. 











The Old Country 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

We would greatly appreciate any informa- 
tion you could give us on a trip to the Old 
Country (England) via the Panama Canal. 
We should like to travel on one of these 
boats carrying only about 30 passengers, and 
we shall have ample time for the trip. Any 
booklets you can send will be appreciated. 
—Mrs. S. E. W., Banff, B. C. 

Passenger-freighter ships are what 
you have in mind; some carry 30 pas- 
sengers, others from 8 to 14, according 
to the cargo and the destination. 
Owing to the popularity of this mode 
of travel to Europe, the service has 
been increased by some lines on the 
basis of sailings every seven days in- 
stead of every ten days, from west 
coast ports. As you will see from the 
booklets we have sent you, sailings 
are available from either Vancouver, 
San Francisco, or Los Angeles, and 
the fare from Vancouver varies from 
$220 up, according to the accommo- 
dations and to the particular ship you 


and St. Louis, etc. There is a beau- | 
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2 
QUICK RELIEF FOR 
SUNBURN Too: 


Absorbine Jr. soothes and 
cools instantly; takes out 
soreness and inflammation; 
not greasy; won't stain; 
leaves a healthy tan. 
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‘His limping broke a foursome 
at the 9th because he neglected 


“ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


@ They had kidded, boasted, planned a 
week on this foursome. All set for 36 holes, 
Bill begged off at the 9th and limped into 
the locker-room. 

The skin between his toes was now so 
red and raw he could hardly bear to keep 
on shoes. Too long he had neglected the 
infection called ‘‘Athlete’s Foot’! 

Several weeks ago he noticed only a per- 
sistent itching. The skin between his toes 
was cracked—unwholesomely moist. Not 
von that this infection might become 
serious,he passed lightly over the symptoms* 


Don’t YOU take chances; 
this infection preys on millions 
Many a vacation, many a week-end outing 
has been spoiled by a tiny parasite known 
as tinea trichophyton. It causes ‘‘Athlete’s 
oot.” No one is immune; you may be its 
next victim. 

It swarms by the billions on the edges of 
swimming pools, on locker- and dressing- 
room floors, in bathhouses—even in your 
own sc bathroom. And its presence is 
so widespread that health authorities esti- 
mate “‘at least half the adult population is 





*WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Though “Athlete’s Foot” is caused by the germ — 
tinea trichophyton — its early stages manifest them- 
selves in several different ways, usually between the 
toes — i by red » sometimes by skin- 
cracks, often by tiny itching blisters. The skin may 
turn white, thick and moist or it may develop drv- 
ness with little scales. Any one of these calls for 
immediate treatment! If the case appears aggravated 
and does not readily yield to Absorbine Jr., consult 
your doctor without delay. 








ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 


infected at some time.” 


Absorbine Jr. kills the germs of ‘‘Athlete’s Foot” 


You can’t wash away the germs of “Ath- 
lete’s Foot.” They thrive on soap and water, 
strange as it may seem. Bathing can there- 
fore do more harm than good, when noth- 
ing else is used. The safe way to combat 
this infection is the regular application of 
Absorbine Jr., rubbing it well between the 
toes. For laboratory tests have shown that 
Absorbine Jr. kills tinea trichophyton quick- 
ly when it reaches the parasite. Clinical tests 
have also demonstrated its effectiveness. 


Look at your feet tonight 


You may have the first symptoms* of “Ath- 
lete’s Foot” without knowing it until you 
examine the skin between your toes. At the 
slightest sign*, douse on Absorbine Jr. 
Then keep dousing it on, because “‘Athlete’s 
Foot” is a persistent infection and can 
keep engin tei time after time. 
Absorbine Jr. has been so effective that 
substitutes are sometimes offered. Don’t 
expect relief from a “just as good.” There 
is nothing else like it. You can get it at 


drug stores, $1.25 a bottle. Take Absorbine 


Jr. on every out- 
ing—use it freely. 
For a free pen: 
write W.F. Young, 
Inc., 443 Lyman 
Street, Spring- 
field, Mass. In 
Canada: Lyman 
Building, Mon- 
treal. 














in Solid Comfort 
with the 
PONTEN READING STAND 


Utterly relaxed, entirely at 
ease, you can enjoy reading 
thoroughly, completely! 






» In your favorite easy chair, on 

ai the davenport or in bed, the 

Ponten Reading Stand holds 

the book or magazine in ex- 

actly the position you prefer. Easily adjusted to any 

angle, it eliminates eye-strain and folds flat to hold 
serving tray for meals in bed. 


Made entirely of metal, in choice of six attractive 
colors. Packed in an attractive gift box; makes 


A MOST DESIRABLE GIFT 


—for anyone; especially for the aged and invalids. 
An adjustable, shaded electric lamp with cord and 
bulb provides convenient light. Stand complete with 
lamp, only $6.00. Stand without lamp, $3.50; at 
leading stores throughout the West, or sent post-paid 
in U. S. A. with money-back guarantee. Learn what 
joy there is in reading! 


Ponten Manufacturing Co., 
1537 Alcatraz Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


s 








send me_____. Ponten Reading 
Stands in the colors checked: 


C0 Orchid | 


CO Light Green 
0 Dark Green 0 Ivory | 
O Walnut Brown [J Rese | 


0 Check here if lamp is wanted 
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Actually 


KILLS 
FLEAS 


»» instead of merely 
stupefying them 

Pulvex is guaranteed to absolutely 
kill all fleas and lice, and to ward off 
new attacks, Ordinary powders only 
stun fleas, they revive and re-infest. 
Pulvex is harmless, if swallowed ;non- 
irritating; odorless;easily used. Free 
children’s pets from fleas; they carry 
tapeworm embryos. Guarantee your 
dog’s comfort and health by using 























Your money back if it fails to kill 
every flea on your dog or cat 
At all druggists and pet shops, 50c, or write 
WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc. 
Dept. 1086, 1925 Clifton Avenue, Chicago 
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choose. These ships are all quite 
modern, the staterooms attractive 
and comfortable, and the food excel- 
lent. You will meet interesting fellow 
travelers, and since the passenger list 
is small in most cases, the crowd is 
likely to be a congenial one. If you 
wish more detailed information about 
any one line, won’t you please write 
us again? 
' & 


A Thank-You Letter 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

You cannot know how happy I am to have 
the help you have so kindly given us in our 
plans for a trip in August. After looking 
over the road maps and booklets you have 
sent, we find the trip you suggest to Crescent 
City on Highway No. 101 is just what we 
will do. Thank you so very much for your 
help and the trouble you have taken to be 
of service to us. I have known SUNSET was 
a necessity to me, and now more than ever 
I am certain of it. It is the only magazine 
of its kind that takes into consideration our 
west coast needs. Again may I thank you 
and Sunset Magazine for this service it has 
rendered.—M. H. H., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Thank you for writing us that appre- 
ciative letter, M. H. H. And now we 
should like to extend an invitation to 
all SunsET readers to whom we have 
given travel information. Won’t you 
write us when your trip has been 
completed, and tell us in what way 
our information has been of help, and 
wherein it might have been improved; 
how you have enjoyed your trip; and 
what interesting experiences you have 
had? We want you to understand 
that SuNSET is truly interested. 


bo + 
If You Are Touring 
The Southwest 
ROM the Ozarks to the Grand 


Canyon, from Southern Colorado 
to the Gulf of Mexico, through 
familiar and not so familiar places, 
Charles J. Finger will take you 
on an informal exploration into 
one of the most interesting parts of 
America in his book, “Adventure 
Under Sapphire Skies.” Mr. Finger 
goes by automobile, and what he 
writes is for armchair travelers as 
well as for the active tourist. Ask 
your librarian for a copy of this book! 











to use light wooden coat 
hangers for plant trel- 
lises. This one was 
made by sticking two 
painted hangers into 
the flower pot, hooks on 
the outside. The geran- 
ium trails happily over 
the neat framework. 
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Do you use 
TOO MUCH SOAP? 


IT TAKES a lot of soap to wash in 
hard water, and even then the re- 
sults are unsatisfactory. A dirty ring 
around a bathtub or dishpan is the 
telltale sign. The harsh alkalis in 
hard water combine with soap and 
dirt to form a clinging scum. 

But soften the water with Mel’o! 
Two or three tablespoonfuls in a 
washtub will make the hardest water 
instantly soft. Suds will pile up — 
rich, thick and lasting. Far less soap 
will be needed. Rinsing will be quick 
and thorough. Bathing will be more 
luxurious, dish-washing easier, your 
white wash will dry snow-white. 

Try a can of Mel’o tomorrow. 
Sold by your grocer — 10c (slightly 
higher in far western states). The 
Hygienic Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 
(Also makers of Sani-Flush.) 


















WRITERS 


onc REQUIREMENT! Don’t F. ail To Read 
TALKING PICTURES Rein end Heer e ory in- 


§ structive book, SENT on request. 
Writers may submit song-poems for free 
examination and advice. Past experience 
unnecessary. We revise, compose and ar- 
range music and secure Copyrights, Our 
modern method guarantees approval. 


fa Write Today S. Newcomer Associates. 
1674 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


CORNS»'; "3 


—relieved in ONE minute 
by these thin, healing, safe 
pads! They remove thecause 
—shoefriction and pressure. 


D! Scholl's 
Zino-pads . 
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YOUR SON'S 
FUTURE 


is that dream closest ®& your 
heart. Let SUNSET help make 
it come true by starting him 
out right. Don’t fail to read 
the message to you on Page 





55 of this issue! 
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These tragic blue eyes belong to a youthful 


RKO-Pathe star who is rapidly gaining fame as 
a dramatic actress. She has flaming red hair, is 
5 ft., 5 in. tall, and weighs 120 Ibs. Name below*. 


soothing to 
hay fever eyes 


If your annual hay fever attack is ac- 
companied by itching, burning, water- 
ing eyes, here’s welcome news for you. 
All you need do to gain relief is apply 
a few drops of soothing Murine from 
time to time. Almost immediately 
the irritation will cease, and before 
long your eyes will stop watering. 
This widely-used formula of a vet- 
eran eye specialist costs only 60c at 
all drug and department stores. 


*Helen Twelvetrees 


LA 


EYES 


Soothes... Cleanses... eS. 








Use of the 


CUTICURA 
PREPARATIONS 


Price 25c. each. Suan Se. 
Address: ‘‘Cuticura,” Dept. 3K, Malden, Mass, 


7 
Skin Health Derived from Daily : 














UNDER QUOTA 
agatre tAzL3 re~Orethe 


What is it that has sapped the old dash, verve and 
enthusiasm he had a few months back 
Although few people realize it, the dull, 
constant pain of a corn slows us up 
—cuts our efficiency in half. 
Here's quick relief —easy to apply. 
Get one of the new, complete pack- 
ages at any drug store—35c. 
KOHLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Manufacturers also of Kohler 
Antidote for Headache 






CORN CURE 


“Removes-not only relieves pain” 
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Your Hair Must 
Suit Your Hat 


ERBY days are here again! The 

Empress Eugenie hat and the 
Marie Alphonsine model that were so 
popular during the Second Empire 
Period of France some 80 years ago, 
have reached the West—and western 
women do like them. Then, too, there 
are the carelessly brimmed felts of 


brandt painted, and the draped 
| toques with side feather trim such 
as the gallant gentlemen wore in the 
17th century. 
| With the advent of this entirely 
new note in chapeau fashions, we 
must change our beauty habits to 
keep pace. Since this type of hat is 
generally tilted down over the right 
eye and exposes a considerable part 
| of the left side of the face, a well- 
fitting, neat coiffure is vital. 

Your “boyish” type summer bob 
must be two inches longer for the fall 
styles—not a long bob, of course— 
just rather “longish.” Rather than 
allow the curls to hang around your 
face, brush your hair back from the 
face exposing your forehead and the 
tip of your ear. 





| your profile has completely changed! 
One of the most important factors in 
achieving this type of coiffure is thin- 
ning your hair, and a visit to your 
beauty salon will convince you that 
too many hairs on your head are 
actually bothersome and unnecessary. 
Should the curls at the back of your 
neck refuse to be such (uncurled curls 
are not very flattering) a partial per- 
manent of just these few strands will 
solve the problem. Or you may pur- 
chase little curlers and wrap these 
ends around them at night and re- 
move them in the morning. 


ON’T be swept away too strongly 

by pictures of models appearing 
in these new derbies. Remember, the 
hat that looks well on some types may 
not be the hat for you, and after all, 
a woman looks smartest when she is 
adorned by garments most suitable 
and becoming to her needs. For the 
short person with the round face, a 
modified model of the derby with a 
higher crown is most becoming, while 
the Empress Eugenie is very chic for 
the tall woman with slender features 
and face. 

Watch next month for an article 
on reducing—for if there is any one 
moment when a woman will decide 
to reduce it’s when she’s buying her 





new fall wardrobe!—Jean Ashcroft, 
Beauty Editor. af 


Robin Hood inspiration, tam crowns | 
on small cloche brims such as Rem- | 


The ends merge into | 
a roll at the nape of the neck, and | 
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You 
probably 


DON’T KNOW 
that GRAY HAIR 
IS A DISEASE! 


In the medical world it is known as 
“Canities.“ In your world there are mis- 
guided souls who think it’s “distin- 
guished.” It isn’t—it’s the danger signal 
that says, “You are now approaching 
Heartbreak Age!” Turn back the calen- 
dar! NOTOX, the scientifically correct 
tinting method re-colors your hair in a 
decidedly new scientific way. It does not 
crust your hair with a surface plate of 
dye, as do old-fashioned “clear white re- 
storers.” It penetrates the hair and colors 
it inside the hair shaft! No “dyed” arti- 
ficial look. Your hair remains undetec- 
tably natural and as fine, lustrous and 
supple as ever. Washing, waving, sun- 
ning NOTOXED hair does not affect it 
in the slightest. Finest hairdressers and 
beauty parlors use it exclusively. Resent 
a substitute—a like product does not 
exist! Buy it for home use at smart shops 
everywhere. 




























|| Specialist in NOTOX Hair Tinting 





Beautiful natural shade produced at moderate prices. 
Write or ask Albert about your Hair Troubles. 
Phone: SUtter 8600; KEarny 7389 


| BEAUTY Ibert of PALACE 
| SALON PON par ace HOTEL 
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Yr. Bers ARE FREE h id 
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LANTS, when compared with 
animals, are at a distinct dis- 
advantage in obtaining supplies of 


food. Whereas an animal may 
wander about in search of food, a 
plant has to obtain its food in its 
immediate vicinity. Just as dif- 
ferent animals prefer different en- 
vironments, so it is with the plant, 
some plants requiring shade, others 
sunshine; some little water, others 
an abundance of it. But all plants, 
just as all animals, must have 
proper food! 

There are, of course, many elements 
required in the food of a plant and 
these must be present in the soil in 
the immediate vicinity of the plant. 
These elements form a balanced ra- 
tion or complete plant food whenever 
the supply is ample for the needs of 
the plant. Fortunately, there are only 
a few cases where more than four or 
five of these elements are deficient, so 
that a plant food containing these 
elements in correct balance might be 
called a complete plant food. 

The way a plant actually obtains 
most of its food is very interesting and 
quite unique. On the roots are found 
tiny hairs. These root hairs have 
membrane coverings. This mem- 
brane prevents the absorption of any- 
thing but liquids into the plant. It is 





A Ground Cover 
BEAUTIFUL plant for 


growing between stepping- 
stones in patios is Arenaris caespi- 
tosa with its rich green grass-like 
leaves massed together like moss, as 
soft and yielding to the foot as an 
Oriental rug. Tiny, only about an 
inch high; evergreen in many parts 
of the Pacific coast; fond of water, 
but somewhat drought resisting; 
loves the sun, but does almost as 
well in partial shade; mild frosts 
seem but to refresh it; with a mini- 
mum of labor it can be kept free 
from weeds and Bermuda grass. 
—Charles H. Hamilton, Pasadena. 


[SUNSET 


Nature's 
Nose Bag 


Good Advice to Gardeners 
by 
V. L. Barrow, Seattle 


a rule in physics that if a stronger 
solution is separated from a weaker 
solution by a membrane, the weaker 
solution will always pass through the 
membrane to the stronger one. This 
is how a plant feeds, for when the sun 
shines on the leaves it evaporates the 
moisture and causes the cell sap to 
become stronger and consequently 
attract the soil water which, in pass- 
ing through the membrane, carries 
with it in solution the necessary plant 
foods. It is readily seen that all plant 
foods have to be soluble in water 
before they are available to the plant. 
This brings us to the question of what 
is the right kind of plant food. There 
are, of course, organic materials such 
as blood, fish meal and also the various 
concentrated chemicals manufactured 
specially for use as plant foods. 

I am often asked the question, 

which are the best. From the 
plant’s point of view the ques- 

tion is easily answered—chem- 

ical of course, for they are sol- 

uble and consequently the plant 

can use them immediately. But 
there are other things to be taken 
intoconsideration. Organic mat- 

ter, to be available, has to be 
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acted on by bacteria in the soil and | 


these bacteria are necessary to 
maintain good soil conditions. 
Consequently, one is forced to 





come to the conclusion that a mix- | 


ture is the best, for in this way the 


OF 


plant obtains a supply of available | 


plant food and also some insoluble 
food which the bacteria will even- 


tually make available. In all prac- | 
tical tests this has been proved to | 


be a fact. 


Any complete plant food must | 


have a certain amount of so-called 
chemicals in it for the organic portion 


can supply only one plant food— | 
nitrogen, which makes green growth. | 


For instance, potash is necessary for 


all plant growth, especially for flowers | 


and bulbs and to give stiffness to the 
stems. This essential plant food is not 
present in tankages or blood meals. 
Phosphorus must also be supplied as 
a so-called chemical. This is supplied 
in bone meals and superphosphates. 


ONEMEAL, although derived 

from animals, is an inorganic or 
chemical substance. The useof straight 
organic plant foods is decreasing each 
year and today, statistically, they are 
a very small percentage of the total 
amount used. Nevertheless, when 
used in conjunction with inorganic 
plant foods, they are very valuable. 
The various experimental stations say 
that the amount of nitrogen sup- 
plied by the organics should be be- 
tween 20% and 50% for the best 
results. 

It is quite true that there are many 
materials that have fertilizing or 
plant food value and actually will 
give some results. In fact, there are 
so many that it is very confusing to 
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Nature’s Nose Bag 
(Continued from page 50) 


the average gardener. Consequently, 
my advice to everyone is to consult a 
reliable manufacturer of these mate- 
rials—preferably one who is not par- 
ticularly interested in selling one in- 
gredient in plant food but who will 
give an honest and reliable opinion 
on any one of them. 

During the last 20 years much 
practical experimental work has been 
done in the West and as a result, 
combinations of the various plant 
foods have been developed that give 
the best results for lawns, gardens 
and field crops under local conditions. 


Moonlight to Order 


"THE most successful lighting of a 
garden at night that I have seen 
has been effected so simply that I 
wonder why it has not been done in 
more western gardens. 

A flood light, not too powerful or 
too sharp, is mounted on a ten-foot 
pole at one end of the garage. Instead 
of being turned down so that it shines 
directly on the garden, the light is 
focused up into the branches of a 
lovely big tree, and is reflected down- 
ward in a soft glow, very much indeed 
like real moonlight. 

A practical advantage of this type 
of lighting is that flying insects are 
attracted to the source of the light, 
far away from the garden itself. 

Not long ago, several guests were 
entertained at a barbecue steak sup- 
per in this garden. Following the 
supper, a silver screen was hung on 
the garage wall and movies of a trip 
through western parks were shown by 


the host.—A. C., Oregon. 





—to make your garden grow 
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Use 


MORCROP 


the Fertilizer for the 
Pacific Coast. 
In bags and cartons 
35c to $3.50. 
Sold by most garden 
supply stores. 
The CHAS. H. LILLY CO. 


Established 1885 
Seattle, Wash. 
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For Westerners Who Like Flowers . 





HE October Sunset is a bountiful bouquet of all-practical, all- 


western garden ideas. Here are just a few of the features 


: Lessons 


in Growing Lilies; How to Succeed with Nemesias; A Fall Bulb Chart 


for the West; Four Outdoor Fireplaces; A Plan for an Old-Fashioned 


Garden, and special garden advice for the Northwest, the Bay Region, 


Southern California and other parts of Sunset Land. 


Don’t miss the 


October SuNsET—especially if you like flowers and like to grow them! 

















Plant 


Sweet 
Pe as Vow ) 


WINTER- 
BLOOMING 


Lain 


Few flowers are more grace- 
ful or more generally admired and 
none continues to bloom for a 
longer period or has a more en- 
chanting fragrance. 


This year plant LILLY’S 50c 
California collection of BURPEES 
Early Winter Blooming Sweet Peas 
consisting of five splendid garden 
varieties: Canary Bird, primrose; 
Gorgeous, cerise; Lavender King, 
lavender; Mrs. Kerr, salmon; 
Snowstorm, white — each priced 
regularly at 15c per packet. 


These splendid Sweet Peas are 
especially valuable for outdoor cul- 
ture south of Tehachapi where 
they are planted any time from 
August to December. In cooler 
climates they are valuable too be- 
cause they bloom earlier than the 
Spencer type. 


jLLY's 


The CHAS. H LILLY CO. 
Established 1885 








~ AGo other flower is grown by so many 


Coast people— none surpasses it for garden 
ornamentation or for indoor decoration. 


Northern gardeners should plant 
LILLY’S 50c Butterfly collection 
of Orchid or Spencer flowered 
Sweet Peas. Plantingin November 
gives northern Sweet Pea growers 
a longer bloom period and larger 
as well as numerous flowers. Ava- 
lanche, white; Delightful, cerise; 
Gold Crest, orange; Idyl, cream 
pink, and Wembley, lavender— 
each selling regularly at 15c per 
packet make up this collection. 


The new Surety Seed Catalog for 
1932 will soon be ready for distribution. 
In it you will find many interesting 
things, all illustrated in colors and ro- 
togravure. Twenty-five new varieties 
are listed for the first time. 

A postcard will secure a copy for you 
with the name of your nearest dealer 
Over 700 dealers on the Pacific Coast 
feature Surety Seeds. 


jLLY's 


Seattle, Wash. 























The fapanese bridge 
that grew out of an 


old wagon wheel 





WE of the West, products of empire build- 
ers, not only dare to be original and 
imaginative but find these glorious elements 
entwined with practicability. Take for in- 
stance, a combination rustic and rock gar- 
den in Penryn, California, which boasts a 
diminutive Japanese bridge inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl; gnarled swinging baskets 
dripping with feathery ferns; charming 
arched gateways and two lamps which might 
have graced ancient taverns. It sounds a bit 
expensive, but what if I were to tell you that 
the sparkling bridge has, for its semi-circular 
foundation, an unromantic wagon-wheel? 
That’s western ingenuity, is it not? 

I found this charming rock-garden and 
its imaginative creator, Mrs. S. M. Edging- 
ton, in the town of Penryn, twenty-eight 
miles north of Sacramento, and had its 
minute wonders explained to me. 

For the Japanese bridge, Mrs. Edgington, 
with the help of her husband, sawed the 
wagon wheel in half, and fastened the two 

























identical half-wheels together with cleats, 
about eighteen inches in length. Placing 
this over one end of the irregular pond in 
their garden, they proceeded to cover it with 
cement. With the installation of their 
bridge, Mrs. Edgington’s imagination seems 
to have run rampant. An old abalone shell 
which had been picked up on the beach, 
was placed on a stone and pulverized. The 
bright-colored shells which adhered to its 
surface loosened under the severe beating, 
and these Mrs. Edgington sprinkled in the 
damp cement of her now “Japanese” bridge 
for the “‘mother-of-pearl.’’ Small rocks em- 
bedded in the edge of the bridge formed a 
substantial rim. Other wagon wheels were 
sawed in half and used for arched gateways 


leading into this pocket handkerchief 
paradise. 
Now for the “‘tavern’”’ lamps which light 


the garden. Perhaps you remember the old 
surrey or phaeton of the carriage era and 
the little square lamps attached to the cor- 
ners of the dash board. Mr. Edgington 
found two of these in an old barn and wired 
them for electricity. At eventide they 
twinkle a welcome to the garden. 

“We're awfully proud of our garden,” 
says Mrs. Edgington. “By doing the work 
ourselves and utilizing the material we found 
on our ranch and the surrounding country, 
it cost us approximately $35.00 (thirty-five 
dollars). In that sum is included the ce- 
ment, water plants and various other items.” 
—Frances B. Hack. 














T this time of the year the spring 
flowering bulbs make their ap- 
pearance in the stores. If you made 
any notations in April and May in 
your garden diary about color arrange- 
ment or placing of your bulbs, look it 
up first, so that you can plan your 
bulbs for next spring intelligently. 
Bulbs that you lifted this summer 
should be inspected now to see that 
they are keeping well and have not 
any signs of disease or storage rot. If 
they have, make up your mind to 
“dip” them before the planting in 
October. Disease prevented is dis- 
appointment turned back and a good 
show, better than others, is assured. 
Plan for bulb planting. There is 
still time to mark in your perennial 
or herbaceous border where you in- 
tend to put those “other” lilies and 
daffodils. When plants begin to die 
down and are cleaned up in October 
this planning is not so easy. Remem- 
ber to include something 1 in the way 
of a “new one” each year. If you do 
not have the names of the bulbs you 
wish to add to your collection write 
for all the different catalogs you can 
get and look them through. When 
you have decided on the varieties you 
require, place your order early and be 
sure to add a few extra bulbs for 
planting in pots to be plunged early 
to get some flowers indoors for Christ- 
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Notes 
For the 
Northwest 


by 
Cecil Solly 


mas. Hyacinths, single early tulips 
and crocus are the best for this pur- 
pose. Plunging is a term used for 
putting bulbs in pots out of doors to 
produce large root growth before they 
are brought indoors into a tempera- 
ture of 70 degrees for forcing. Once 
your merchant is sold out of a variety 
he usually cannot replace it until next 
year. 
Annuals 


EEP your plants within bounds. 

Trimming them back by pinch- 
ing out the center spikes at this time 
gives them an added impetus to pro- 
duce large bushy piants with a larger w 
show of blooms. Plants should never 
be allowed to get spindly or leggy. 
When you “top” them be sure that 
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you cultivate or hoe around them and 
give them a little plant food. You 
will be amply repaid for the extra 
work you do by the increase in num- 
ber and size of the blooms. 

Annual plants of the bedding types 
should have their flowers picked off as 
soon as they begin to fade and wither. 
This is a secondary pruning for the 
plant and if you give them a little 
stimulant in the way of plant food 
the later flowers will be as big and 
profuse as the first ones. 


Lawns 


ig is most important that a lawn 
that has been stimulated with 
chemical fertilizers should not be 
left “up in the air” at this time. If 
you used sulphate of ammonia or acid 
fertilizer in the correct small quan- 
tities and often this summer be sure 
to continue the feeding in ever lessen- 
ing quantities for at least another 
month. The stimulation must be 
gradually decreased. If care is not 
taken in this matter a disappointing 
lawn full of brown patches will be in 
evidence late this fall and next spring. 

Also, if you used sulphate of am- 
monia, remember that this is a “‘one 

way” fertilizer and that you must 
balance this ration by using bone 
meal, (preferably raw) in November 
or the very early Spring. (See next page 
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Lawns that: have rightly been kept 
cut short during the summer should 
be cut “longer” at every cutting now, 
by slightly raising the blades at about 
each second cutting so that the grass 
is cut 1 to 1% inches long a little later. 
This helps the grass to look well all 
through the winter. 

Begin to watch out for moss in the 
lawn and deal with it before it gets 
bad. It is easy to rake out now—the 
best rake for this job is one with 
rubber teeth. The bare spots made 
can be filled in before winter if at- 
tended to now. Moss indicates a sour 
condition of the soil, so be sure to 
correct this condition this fall. Lime 
flour makes a quick corrector or soil 
sweetener but is not lasting. Charcoal 
(fine, of course) watered and rolled in 
will do the job equally well and the 
effect will last from 3 to 5 years if 
applied in November. 


Make Your Vegetable Garden 
Work All Year 


VV EGETABLES are considered by 
many to bea spring planting seed. 
How few realize that this time of the 
year we can plant lots more seed for 
our late and last crops. Beet, carrot, 
spinach, lettuce, radish, turnip, ruta 
baga and onion are only some of the 
ones that we can plant now. There is 
always a space where we have taken 
off crops that might just as well be 
working as idle, besides the fall crop 
makes it necessary to cultivate more 
often, which is good for the ground. 
Be sure to alternate your plantings, 
never plant the same kind of vege- 
table in the same place twice in one 
year. Radishes do well if planted in 
between the rows of short plants like 
bush beans or potatoes and should be 
put in only after the last cultivation 
is complete. 

Turnips, ruta baga and kohl rabi 
quickly mature if planted in the corn 
patch or between the rows of pole 
beans. Use the Longstanding Blooms- 
dale Spinach for fall planting. This 
variety is the last one to bolt (run to 
seed) and will give a very heavy crop 
at the end of October. 


Watering 


HE necessity of watering cannot 

be emphasized too strongly. 
Plants feed during this month and 
must have lots of water to do this 
properly. If your cherry tree did not 
fruit in the spring or if your camellia 
dropped its buds, it is quite possible 
that the fault was at this time last 
year. Be sure to cultivate, fertilize 
and water frequently all summer. 
You will be surprised at the result 
next year, because the plants in grow- 
ing store up plant food and energy 
for the next year’s hard work. 
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The Flowers 
that Bloom i 


Vacation days are over and September is the 
time to plant for early spring flowers! Delay 
now may mean disappointment in your 
garden next March and April. 

Seeds for such old fashioned and always 
loved favorites as the Pansy, Sweet William, 
Delphinium, Fox Glove and Hollyhock may 
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n the Spring 


be procured fresh, in the Ferry Seed Box, 
for early spring flowering. 

Plan to have lovely, fragrant, colorful flowers 
from your own garden. Pick your choice of 
Ferry’s Seeds from the Ferry Seed Box today! 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
Detroit, Mich. 





PLANT FERRY-MORSE SWEET PEAS NOW 
























=¢ light, strong, rigid; flat flexible spring 





[8 ferns nese orcleaning aroundshrub- 
bery, flower beds, and paths duringthe 
= fallseason. Convex shape steel frame is 






+ steel teeth keep their shape. Fin- 
ished in green enamel with double 
lacquered handle attached. Two 2x 
sizes, 18 inch, 24 inch. Sold at 


Hardware and Department Stores. 
Made by Eastern Tool & Mfg.Co. 












Bloomfield, N. J. 
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From a port- 
folio of Josiah 
Wedgwood 


r 





... in fence it’s CYCLONE 


Potters of all nations have imitat- 
ed Josiah Wedgwood’s famous 
“Queen’s Ware.” Yet none has suc- 
cessfully imitated the unique crafts- 
manship of the original Wedgwood. 


Just as distinctive in its line is 
Cyclone Fence, made by Cyclone, 


the outstanding craftsman of the 


fence industry. 


Yet Cyclone Fence costs no more. 
Only Cyclone, with complete con- 
trol of raw materials, manufacture 
and installation, can make a fence 


of such high quality for the price. 


Wherever you live Cyclone is 
ready to help you plan your fence 
and install it complete. Write for 
literature. 

Cyclone—not a ‘‘type’’ of fence—but 

fence made exclusively by Cyclone 


Fence Company and identified by 
this trademark 


1G US. PAT. OFF. 


Cyclone Fence 
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A 
Snapdragon 
Story 


by 
Anna H. Richmond 
San Diego 


ECAUSE so many people stop at 

our place to admire our magnifi- 
cent snapdragons on view from De- 
cember until April, I feel that this 
exquisitely charming and satisfactory 
flower is not nearly so well repre- 
sented in the gardens of our South- 
west as it should be. 

Our experience with snapdragons 
(or antirrhinum as they are sometimes 
listed) started five years ago when, 
confronted by a Bermuda grass lawn, 
which never could be made to look 
right, we cast about for a pleasing 
substitute. This lawn occupied the 
front portion of our 75 by 140 foot lot. 
After much discussion the lawn was 
removed and snapdragon plants, for- 
tunately for us, were first choice to 
fill the now bare place—semi-tall for 
the border and tall for the center. 

Unexpected success greeted our 
first attempt, both in profuseness of 
blooms and beauty of appearance. 
Every year since then we have accu- 
mulated valuable experience, some 
born of failure, which is at times more 
instructive than that which comes 
from success. Too, we have since 
enlarged the space devoted to this 
purpose, and now snapdragons fill not 
only the front, but also most of the 


| back yard. 


Sowing the Seed 


Because the best seed is little higher 


| in price and requires no more water, 
| fertilizer and care than does poor 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY | 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 
Seattle 


San Francisco 
Portland, Oregon 


Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 
SUBSIDIARY OF 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
Q C.F.Co.,1931 





| seed, we always buy the best. 


We 
sow the seed in flats in August and 
September, although we have had 
good results under favorable condi- 
tions from later sowings. (Editor’s 
Note.—See the garden movie in the 
July Sunset to learn how to grow 
seeds in flats.) We use finely pulver- 


ized leaf mold, being careful not to 
| bury the tiny seed too deep. When 


| 
| 


the plants are about two inches high 
(and there are always plenty of them 
as snapdragon seed germinates thor- 
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oughly and quickly) we set them three 
inches apart in large flats filled with 
a mixture of rich soil and leaf mold. 
The plants can be set directly into 
the garden at this period but we have 
found that an extra transplanting 
makes them sturdier. 

When the plants have become well 
established and grown another two 
inches or so we transplant them into 
the garden, 15 to 18 inches apart in 
the rows for tall varieties and closer 
for the shorter kinds. We place our 
rows far enough apart to make for 
easy cultivation which must be done 
thoroughly before they commence to 
bloom and not at all after. 


Cultural Directions 


During the blooming period their 
only need is water and plenty of that. 
For a lush growth plant in a fairly 
rich soil, we use plenty of plant food. 
In order to cause each plant to send 
up many flower shoots instead of a 
single first stalk we pinch off the top 
when the plant is about 8 or 10 inches 
high. When pinched off thus a num- 
ber of equally tall blooms come on 
simultaneously. Never let the plant 
Jag! Itisimportant that snapdragons 
be kept growing steadily and brought 
to bloom as quickly as possible be- 
cause these plants have one great 
enemy—rust. The plants rarely es- 
cape some contamination, but usually 
there are enough blooms to make the 
plants well worth growing. Sprays 
help to some extent but fast growing 
is the best way to prevent rust. 

We cut our first spikes before 
Christmas and until April they bloom 
tirelessly—a joy and delight to both 
grower and beholder, particularly the 
Easterner who always writes home 
about the roses and flowers growing 
outdoors in winter in California 
gardens. In this climate snapdragons 
are not a summer flower—they take 
to cold (not freezing) weather as does 
a duck to water! 
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. +. just dreams... 


air-castles, and childish boasting perhaps .. . 
yet before you realize it that youngster of yours 
will be a young man ready to face more worldly 
responsibilities. Are you giving him some prac- 
tical training as a boy which will help him later 
in life. 


His responsibilities are few now. He cuts the 
lawn, perhaps; even cleans the basement. More 
than likely his main worry is another game of 
catch before dark. As a parent you find it diffi- 
cult to give him the kind of light responsibilities 
that will be definitely helpful to him later. 


SUNSET Magazine has a practical plan to help 
you in this problem. It provides your boy a 
pleasant job through which he can earn some 
of his own spending money and at the same time 
develop initiative, salesmanship 
and business ability. It develops 
qualities which will be of ines- 
timable value to him as he grows 
older. 


If your boy is between the ages 
of eight and fifteen, interest 


him in the SUNSET HUSTLER 
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“ ’n when 
I get 
big... 


i etaead I’m going to be president of a big bank 
and have lots of money and a boat and ’n air- 
plane and buy lots of nice things for you, 
Mother....”’ 


CLUB. Let him go into business for himself, 
selling single copies of SUNSET Magazine in your 
own neighborhood. The work is pleasant, because 
SUNSET almost sells itself. After the first copy 
is sold, succeeding ones are welcomed for the 
many helpful and useful ideas in each issue. 
Soon your boy has an established customer list 
of regular buyers. 


On each copy sold, SUNSET pays an exception- 
ally liberal cash commission. In addition, for 
every five copies sold, the HUSTLER gets a gold 
voucher redeemable in prizes—cameras, balls, 
bats, and many other desired articles. Unsold 
copies are fully returnable. 


You'll be surprised how soon this HUSTLER 
CLUB plan will develop a sense of responsibility 
in your son. As he earns his own 
money, he realizes the value of it, 
and soon he has a savings account 
and begins laying the foundation 
for future financial independence. 


Send the coupon today, and help 
your boy plan a real start as a mem- 


ber of the SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB. 
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Sunset Magazine is [ " 

\ SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB : 

Easy to Sell | 1045 Sansome Street 

For instance, these Hustlers have proven how San Francisco, California 
ony 2 tee sintering ey nion, nan : I want to interest my boy, named below, in the SUNSET I 
Angelos, sold G2 exgis of Oe ieee See =— ss STERN CLUB plan. Fleece cond himcompiee deny | 
Robert Lerwick, Lake View, Oregon, sold 50— iia - F eee ! 
Billie Muscutt, Monterey, sold 40—Billy Bryant, \ I 
Mill Valley, sold 40—Eric Baxter, Anaheim, 39 ieee aati sno 5s ses doesn sacacneeeeaeddea eee 
—Clarence Cooper, Davis, California, sold 32. l | 
There are dozens more interesting records— po MOE REETRE LT EE CTCL LEE TEE RCT ET CCE MGs soi5:5 seins l 
far too many to list. These boys all started 1 ! 
with a small order, and have gradually built I UNG vsescnndeeavauentcridsdensencseecesedu SOONG s6.0'cescenncneteneas 
up their list by adding a few new customers I ! 
each month. Now they have a regular little NT NES iio wii kien ndnedsanasncceacuuiutus weeeans Ceeeeees , “ ! 
business “all their own,”’ and a steady income. ee een ee eae ee a ee eS aa 
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A job 
NOBODY WANTS 


— is cleaning toilet bowls the old-fash- 
ioned way —by scrubbing. But you 
needn’t do it! There’s an easier, quicker, 
safer method. 

Sprinkle a little Sani-Flush, an anti- 
septic, cleansing powder, into the bowl, 
follow the directions on the can, flush, 
and watch the bowl become snow-white. 
All odors are eliminated, all germs 
killed. Even the hidden trap, which no 
brush can reach, is purified and cleansed. 
And Sani-Flush cannot injure plumbing. 

Sold by grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Another 
use for Sani-Flush — cleaning automo- 
bile radiators. See directions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS CLOSET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING | 
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Western 


Garden Queries 


RECENTLY in a friend’s garden I saw a 

vine with very interesting pink flowers 
3 or 4 inches across which she called passion 
flower. I would like to know more about 
this plant. Can you help me?—Mrs. W. 
H. L., Glendale, California. 

The Passiflora or Passion-flower 
about which you inquire is a genus of 
climbing plants in which there are 
many beautiful varieties. While they 
will grow in almost any well-drained 
soil, where the temperature does not 
fall below around 28 degrees, they 
prefer sandy loam. Also, they like a 
sunny position. They often flower 
more freely planted where the roots 
are rather crowded. Cuttings can be 
made in summer and planted out in 
the fall. In February or March cut 
back shoots to half their length and 
cut out all weak wood. Watch them 
carefully for any onslaught of worms 
for they are quite destructive if al- 
lowed to work unmolested. 


+ of 


Can you tell me what is wrong with my 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, which I 
grew to such perfection in the state of Wash- 
ington? I bought several while in Seattle a 
number of years ago to plant in my Berkeley 
garden and they leaf out beautifully each 
Spring but then the blossoms wither and 
die on the bush.—N. C. M., Berkeley, 
California. 


As to hydrangeas in California, the 
variety Hydrangea hortensis has been 


| found to grow the most satisfactorily, 


Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora not 
doing so well in this climate. In the 


| Northwest the plant grows as pro- 
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Carl Salbach’s 1931 
iris catalog lists the 
world’s choicest iris, 


& including many out- 


a standing varieties de- 
aS veloped by Sydney B. 
Mitchell, Sunset Maga- 


zine’s own garden consultant. 
Write today for your free copy. 


Carl Salbach | 


645 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. | 

















lifically as a weed, while in the milder 
climate of California it bears flowers 
only half the size of that usually 
attained in Oregon and Washington. 
I believe that this should answer your 
question as to “what is wrong” with 
your hydrangeas. To achieve the 
best possible results with them in 
Berkeley, we recommend that you 
give them the coldest location pos- 
sible, and plenty of water. 


’ + + 


Will you please tell me how double stock 
seed is produced. I read in catalogues that 
they are especially selected in order to 
obtain double flowers. Will the seed grown 
on single-blooming plants produce double 
flowers?—E. K., Seatule, Washington. 

Concerning the production of double 
stock seed I would advise that this is 
a highly hybridized form of the stock 
plant and these strains are still prone 
to revert to single forms. That 1s the 
reason why you read in catalogues 
that the seed 1s specially selected. 
Not only would you not obtain double 
flowers from seed you gathered from 
plants of single-blooming blossoms 
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C0099 
CACTUS JOURNAL 
24 pages on Cacti and Succu- 
lents. Many illustrations. A 
monthly magazine for ama- 
teurs and professionals on cul- 
ture, naming plants, scientific 
descriptions, new species. $3 
per year. Sample copy 35c. 
2438 Graciosa Drive, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


GARDEN 
CLUBS! 
© 


Put $100 into your 
Treasury this month 


... it’s easy! 


VERY Pacific Coast Garden Club, 

regardless of size, can put an extra 
$100 into its treasury this month if 
YOU will act right now to obtain the 
detailed information and bring it before 
your club for prompt action. SUNSET 
Magazine’s plan makes it easy. You 
owe it to your club as an individual 
member to investigate this plan and 
bring it before your entire group for 
action. 


SUNSET’S money-raising plan for Gar- 
den Clubs will not only put new money 
into your treasury. It will also stimu- 
late increased interest among your 
present membership and will call the 
activities of your club to the favorable 
attention of worthwhile prospective 
members. You can have all three of 
these things .. . . money in the treas- 
ury, increased interest by members and 
new members... . right at the start 
of the fall planting season if you will 
interest your club in the SUNSET plan 
for building up West Coast Garden 
Clubs. 


NOT A CONTEST 


This is not a contest. Your club will 
be rewarded in direct proportion to the 
interest it shows in operating this plan. 
Whether you have only a dozen mem- 
bers or several hundred, you can still 
have $100 or more extra money to use 
in building up your club and providing 
more interesting programs. 


Send the Coupon Today 


Write today for detailed information, 
or better yet, just send the coupon 
below. The plan will be sent you by 
return mail. 
SEB SSS SSSR BSB Bee SS See eee 
Sunset Magazine 
1045 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 

Gentlemen: Please send me complete 
information on your money-raising 
plan for Garden Clubs. 
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but there is also a question as to your 
obtaining double blossoms from seed 
gathered from any of your double- 
blooming plants. On the whole it is 
economy to buy quality seed of gar- 
den flowers from reliable seed dealers. 


t & & 


I wish to ask for some information on the 
culture of rhododendrons. Shall greatly ap- 


preciate your help in this.—Mrs. C. A.5., 
Aberdeen, Washington. 

I am glad to pass along to you some 
important points on rhododendron 
culture. Rhododendrons have a small, 
compact system of delicate roots 
which are easily drawn to the surface. 
Because there are no deep or wide- 
spreading roots they are easily moved 
and transplanted provided proper 
care is taken, but this very quality 
makes them difficult of culture, for 
they must always have surface pro- 
tection so that the roots are never 
disturbed by cultivation or allowed 
to dry out. They should have a sur- 
face mulch, and a mixture of pine 
needles and light soil is quite ideal 
for this purpose, in the event you are 
able to provide them with this sort 
of a mulch. Successful results are 
also dependent upon compliance with 
other requirements I might mention: 
they need an acid soil (no alkaline 
whatever); they should be watered 
preferably by over-head sprinkling; 
they must by no means be planted in 
clay which excludes air circulation; 
they want plenty of water at the roots 
but demand good drainage; and they 
prefer a shaded location. 


t & & 


I wonder if you can give me any reason 
why my iris do not bloom. They are planted 
in a sunny location, with good drainage. I 
have about 20 varieties and only two have 
bloomed this year. Had the same varieties 
while in northern California and always had 
an abundance of bloom. The plants seem 
healthy. I wonder if our soil (which is light 
and sandy) could lack some element that 
makes bloom.—E. T. H., Gaviota, Cali- 
fornia. 

The only surmise I can make about 
your iris not blooming, from what you 
say, is that they are too crowded. It 
is essential that iris be divided and 
replanted about once in three years, 
and perhaps you have not done this. 





to place orange and grapefruit peels 
under inverted flower pots in the 
garden. Here slugs collect for their 
favorite food and can then be dis- 
posed of easily. 
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For SUNSET 
Boys and Girls 


Amos, The Little 
Black Bear 
HIS little black bear 


lives at Ocean Park, on 
one of the Oregon highways. 
In this picture Amosis drink- 
ing a bottle of lemon soda 
pop, and how he does like it. 
This little bear takes his 
bath in an old wash tub that 
you can see in the picture; 
he has lots of fun in the bath 
water. Amos likes to have 
his picture taken. But best 





of all Amos loves to ride in an automobile. He sits in the back 


seat and looks around just like a big dog; then when he gets 
out of the automobile he tries to get back in again and looks 
at the car and cries, because he wants to ride. He likes to box 


with the boys that come to see him.—Golda Edna Taylor. 


© — ee 
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Joe Seal 

HIS is a picture of Joe, 
a hair seal that lives in 
this nice cool pool at one 
of the automobile parks on 
the Roosevelt Highway. 
When he was a little baby 
seal he was found on the 
ocean beach one morning, 
cold and hungry. The folks 
at the auto park found Joe 
and made this nice pool for 

his very own. 
Joe Seal gets lots of fish to 


eat because that is what he likes best. You see in this picture 
how Joe stands up looking for the man to bring more fish. Joe 
loves to play ball, he has a large rubber ball which the children 
throw into the water. He dives under it, comes up with the ball 
on his nose, then brings, it over to the side of the pool so the 
children can get the ball and do it all over again. Sometimes 
they take Joe Seal to the beach in the wheelbarrow and let him 
play in the surf. He has lots of fun, but when he gets tired he 
comes out to be taken back to his nice pool that is all his own. 
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Poetry and Pleasantry 


Back in the fourth grade at school we learned 

a poem called, “The Arrow and the Song.” 
Undoubtedly you did the same; and you will recall 
that in the poem Mr. Longfellow, or someone in his 
hero department, breathed a song into the air which 
fell to earth he knew not where. In the July Sunset, 
Cristel Hastings, well-known western poet, breathed 
a dozen or more songs into the air—in fact one for 
almost every picture in that issue of the magazine. 
Unlike Mr. Longfellow, however, we know where 
many of those songs fell to earth for scores of you 
have written to say that those delightful verses landed 
right in your hearts. Since so many of you liked these 
verse captions so much, we have asked Miss Hastings 
to write another group of poetry and pleasantry for 
a future issue of the magazine. 

We wish that we might quote all of the letters 
which came to us about the verse captions 
mentioned above, but there is room for just this one 
which reads: “I do not often go away for vacations 
so get many a delightful bit of sight-seeing, refreshing 
whiffs of salt sea air and pine needles, just resting and 
reading the splendid articles that greet me each 
month in Sunset. Those little verse captions in the 
July issue are sweet. Do you mind if I send you 
these few lines which I like so much—not original, 
I assure you: 

“There is no use denying it, if you are mountain born 
You hear the high hills calling, like the echo of a horn; 

Like the echo of a silver horn that threads the golden day; 
You hear the high hills calling, and your heart goes away.” 
Thus you have the favorite song of one Sunseteer. 

What is yours? 


Our Reading Goes Alger 
Aeour half of the people we meet these days tell 


us in detail just what caused the depression and 
exactly when and how prosperity will catch up with 
us. We personally have no solutions to offer (though 
our guess might be as good as another’s) but we do 
know that in times of personal discouragement, we 
like to go Horatio Alger in our reading. This last 
week we dropped into the library one evening and 
soon were on our way through Sunset Land in a 
covered wagon by means of “The Great Trek,” a 
new book i day struggle in the west by Owen 
Cochran Coy. Another “bound to succeed” book 
which interested us this past month was “The Cattle 
King,” a story of Henry Miller who came to Cali- 
fornia with five dollars which he invested in hard 
work and determination—an investment which later 
grew into millions. Regardless of what the cynics 
say, there’s something about personal struggles 
which is always inspiring. We mention these books 
particularly because they are all-western. 
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ADIOS 


A Crown of Polished Plates 


HERE is one woman in Sunset Land who has 

a collection of almost half a million recipes— 
recipes from all over the world. You may or may not 
have that many but whatever the number of recipes 
in your files, we venture to say that the leading 
uestion in your house still is, ““What shall we have 
for dinner?” The Kitchen Cabinet of Sunset has 
always helped to answer that question for western 
women, but this month we come along with still 
more assistance—a little meal plan to accompany 
each recipe, thus making cooking a /a Sunset even 
more of a pleasure than heretofore. Serve some of 
the Sunser special meals this week and see if you 
are not rewarded with the crown of polished plates, 
which, after all, is the good cook’s real coronation. 


The Contest of the Month 
"THERE is always some sort of informal little con- 


test going on in Sunset. This month we want 
cabin ideas, including descriptions of home inventions 
and gadgets about your own or your neighbor’s vaca- 
tion home; discussions of things to look out for in 
building or furnishing a cabin; cabin problems and 
how you solved them; names of vacation homes, and 
so on. Write out anything of the sort that you find, 
titling the list, “Ideas Picked Up in Vacation Homes,” 
and send them along to us. The best of these will 
appear in one of the future issues of the magazine 
under the head, “Ideas From a Hundred Cabins,” 
and everything used in the article will be paid for 
at our regular rates. Be sure that every one of your 
statements contains an idea that cabineers in general 
will find helpful, and have your contribution in our 
hands by the 30th of September. 


Your Geography Lesson 


ND now for our geography lesson! The first 

question this sunny summer morning is, “Where 
is Sunset Land?” Most of you already know the 
answer but to refresh your memory, jot down that 
Sunset Land is the golden kingdom west of the Great 
Divide where people ready live. It is bounded by 
blue oceans, snow-capped mountains, silver sands 
and smiling skies. It is the realization of the pioneer’s 
dream. 

The second question, “What is the western home, 
garden and vacation text book edited solely for this 
golden land?” is such an easy one that it can be 
answered in six letters—Sunser. If the practical 
lessons which you learn from this western text book 
are helpful to you, tell your friends and neighbors 
about it so that they too may enroll in this fast- 
growing “correspondence school” course in how to 
live most abundantly in the West.— The Editors. 
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ie 9 to 1 you need bran for a very simple reason. Most 
Americans lead a life which clogs the system with unsuspected 
poisons. Work hard, play hard—but seldom with your muscles. 
Eat good food—but too much if you're an average man— 
too little if you’re an average woman. And usually in- 
sufficient bulk food, whether man or woman. 

The result is almost certainly faulty elimination. Perhaps 
that means outright constipation—more often it means just 
sluggishness. In either case, food wastes stay toolong inthe body 

to spread dulling, deadening toxins throughout the system. 

It’s 9 to 1 you need bran because it helps to correct this 
condition. By its cleansing benefits, it has improved poor 
complexions — it has brought eager sparkle to happy eyes— 
it has helped millions back to buoyant health. 

jature’s food—in delicious form 
Because everyone isn’t handicapped to the same degree, 
there are two Post’s cereals, suited to different needs. 

And note this, especially: these Post’s cereals 
are delicious. That is a significant contribution 
to American health—because one wants to eat 
them, daily, just for the flavor. Which is the 
way bulk food should be eaten, not intermit- 
tently. These foods are temptingly appetizing — 
and generously good for you. 

Both cereals are made from wheat, of which 
bran is the golden outer casing. Absorbent bran 


POST'S BRAN FLAKES — regulator, to 
balance the modern diet. It gives 
you bran, with other parts of 
wheat. Eaten by more people 
thanany other bran cereal 
it belongson almostevery 
breakfast table, There 
are now two Post’s 
bran cereals, both 
delicious 
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NOW @® WHICH KIND ? 


carries moisture through your system—keeps the food mov- 
ing rhythmically along the digestive tract —distends the 
intestines— gently clears the body of accumulating waste. 
Which of these cereals do YOU need ? 

The average individual needs just a little regular help to 
overcome and prevent faulty elimination. Exceptional cases 
require very positive assistance. Hence there are these two 
distinct Post’s laxative foods. 

Post’s BRAN FLAKES is a regulator. Bran with other parts of 
wheat. It supplies the bulk we all need; even those who aren’t aware 
of the fact. Post’s Bran Flakes belongs on just about every breakfast 
table. It is on millions of them. For these dainty toasted amber 
flakes, so flavory and alluring, are eaten by more families than any 
other bran food in the world. Try them and you'll know why. 
These delicious flakes are all ready to eat— simply add milk or cream. 

WHOLE BRAN is for stubborn or chronic constipation due to 
insufficient bulk in the diet. It is full strength bran. Just as effective 
as any full strength bran cereal but a triumph of taste. You will 
want to eat these crisp, crunchy little shreds “straight” from the 
package; with milk or cream; or, if you wish, add fruit 
or berries. So effective is Whole Bran that two table- 
spoons are a serving. An irresistible way to eat it is 
in muffins— puffy, golden morsels that melt in the 
mouth. Use the new recipe on the package. 

Start tomorrow, this healthy habit — and see how 
much more joy there is in living. 





Constipation, due to insufficient bulk in the diet, should 
yield to one of these cereals. If your case is abnormal, 
consult a competent physician at once and follow his advice 


WHOLE BRAN is new. Full strength 
bran for stubborn or chronic cases 
of constipation due to insufficient 
bulk in the diet. So effective 

that 2 tablespoons make an 
adequate serving for most 
people. There are nou 
two Post's bran cereals, 
both deliciou 
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Consider YOur Manis hayole | ad 
Don’t Rasp Your Throat 
With Harsh Irritants 


“Reach for a 
LUCKY instead” 


Place your finger on your Adam’s Apple. You are ac- 
tually touching your larynx = this is your voice box = 
it contains your vocal chords. When you consider your 
Adam's Apple, you are considering your throat = your 
vocal chords. 

What is the effect of modern Ultra Violet Rays upon 
tobacco? Dr. E. E. Free, one of America’s well-known 
scientists, who was retained by us to study Lucky 
Strike’s manufacturing process, addressing the 
illuminating Engineering Society, said: 


“The essential effect of the Ultra Violet is the 
production of better tobacco and of cigarettes 
regarded by virtually all smokers who have 
tested them as milder and with a lesser ten- 
dency to cause throat irritation.” 


Here in America LUCKY STRIKE is the only cigarette 
that employs Ultra Violet Rays in connection with its 
exclusive ‘TOASTING’ Process — the only cigarette 
that brings you the benefits of the exclusive ““TOAST- 
ING”’ Process which expels certain harsh irritants 
present in all raw tobaccos. 


TUNE IN— 
The Lucky Strike 
Dance Orches- 
tra, every Tues- 
day, Thursday 
and Saturday 
evening over 
N. B. C. net- 
works, 


Including the use of Ultra 


Sunshine Mellows — 


Your Throat Protection — agai 














